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The Thanksgiving Illuminations and the 
Fine Art in them. 


e&¢ F old King Ludd, if ever 
¥ such a personage had 
existence, and ever moved 
about in this world, could 
but have risen from his 
grave on the night of the 
Thanksgiving Day to see 
the crowd and witness 
the confusion in the place 
called after him, he would 
never have got over his 
surprise. No such crowd 
certainly was ever before 
seen on Ludgate-hill, and 
no such sight ever pre- 
sented itself to the vision 
of men, from King Ludd 
to Christopher Wren, or 
from his day to the 
“Thanksgiving” day 
itself. We live in very 
practical and mechanical 
times ; so much so indeed, 
that but for an accident 
we should never have had 
this imposing show of 
people and strange things 
on Ludgate-hill to talk 
about; and if therefore 
it be only for variety’s 
sake we would say a few 
words on what is to be got or learnt from it in 
an artistic point of view. But first a word or 
two on the character generally of these kinds of 
display, so exceptional as they are. Unfortu- 
nately all that is done or even attempted would 
seem to be but little else than a matter of 
passing business merely; so no one, we can 
but conclude, ever properly and seriously 
considered what to do in the way of “ illumi- 
nation’? or in the temporary house decora- 
tion of a day. No one, we may presume, 
ever thought of such a thing as producing an 
artistic work, or ever thought for a moment 
of calling in the aid of some artist “ illumi- 
nator.” We do not seem to have arrived in any 
way at that degree of “civilisation” which 
would impress on the world the startling fact 
that it is always necessary to employ some one 
to do a thing. Nothing comes into being of 
itself ; there must always be an active personal 
agent in the work, whatever it be, whether 
merely temporary and for the passing hour, or 
to last for ever, or for as long as the material 
itself will hold together. This may seem but a 
mere truism to many, but it is a principle to be 
borne in mind and well worth remembering, for 
the fact really is, that no one in the late show 
knew what to do himself, and yet, strange to say, 
no one seems to have thought it necessary to go 
out of his house to find the right man to do it for 
him. Do not let us be misunderstood. Of 
course there was, as there always is, the 
usual resource,—the shop and counter to go 
to. There were flag-shops, and red cloth 
warehouses, and gasfitters in abundance, and 
plenty of stock in hand for the work; but 
where, we may ask, was the man or men, the 
artists who were to mould all this material, 
abundant as it was, into shape? What, for 
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example, was a man to do with a whole cartload 
of flags of all shapes and sizes, from one but 
little bigger than a pocket-handkerchief, to one 


pretty nearly as large as the front of the house 
before which it hung? No man along the whole 
route from end to end knew what to do with his 
fine flags; and when the place did happen to be 
appropriate, it did not seem to occur to any one 
that when a number were used there would 
needs be room for some power of selection and 
choice, and that one device must be better and 
more appropriate than another, and that, so to 
speak, an idea might have been shadowed forth 
by the said flags. This was somewhat curiously 
exemplified in the flag display on the top of 
Montague House, Whitehall, on the tall French 
roofs of which there were no less than sixteen of 
these large fine-coloured flags, of all colours and 
patterns,—stripes, crosses, union-jacks, and all,— 
but the whole showy display was simply mean- 
ingless and without any significance, nor was it in 
any way related to the noble owner of the man- 
sion. Surely there must be in such a place and 
surroundings “banners” with a meaning enough, 
and the noble duke might have displayed to the 
wondering modern Londoner the armorial bearings 
of his house, and the successive additions to it, 
and, in short, the heraldic history of his family 
might have been shown; for to do such a 
work at all in such a place, and with means so 
ample, it was surely worth while to do it well 
and intelligibly, if possible! It was possible to 
do it, but it was not done, for there was evidently 
no man to do it, or even to attempt it; for it all 
came, as usual, from over the counter, and from 
nowhere else! In passing, we may notice a pretty 
flag arrangement at Gwydyr House, with stars 
and Prince of Wales feathers in crystal, as it is 
termed, which to see at its best it was necessary 
to stay out rather late, till the show was over, 
and to look at it in the dark, for these crystals 
look best and most gem-like by reflected light, 
It was a pretty enough display, and must have 
cost a little thought. We have said thus much 
about the banners and flags, because they are 
so effective in such national displays, and because 
they might be made so much more so, if but 
artistically treated and thought a little about, 
and harmonised with each other. 

We might write a good deal on the show gene- 
rally, and on the “stands” put up in so many 
places, and which effectively broke every now 
and then the dull house-frontages, some of them 
very handsome; and on the “ Venetian” flag- 
staffs, the right forms and placing of which were, 
as we take it, so utterly missed ; anda multitude 
of other little details to be observed by the eyes 
of the curious; but our main object is to say a 
word or two on the Ludgate-hill and St. Paul’s 
part of the show. We donot mean the inside of 
St. Paul’s, which may come in at another oppor- 
tunity, but to the outside of it, and on the strange 
effect of the red and blue lights display. By a kind 
of accident, we must suppose, it was that some 
four or five enthusiastic scientific people took it 
into their heads to light up with fitful gleams the 
dense and packed crowd perfectly still and 
immovable sometimes, but coming down the 
famous hill at others in close streams somewhat 
in the way of a quickly-moving glacier, for 
nothing seemed able to stop it. There being so 
many of these intensely bright and moving lights, 
the strangest possible effect was produced ; for 
the intensely bright and straight rays crossed 
and recrossed each other in every possible way, 
and produced an effect to be seen nowhere else 
on that eventful evening. We mention it for the 
sake of its singularity, for it does not seem to 
have been noticed elsewhere, and because it 
added not a little to the St. Paul’s show. It 
was a pure and happy accident, like the packed 
crowd itself. Of course, too, there were flags in 
abundance, and illuminations of all sizes and 
kinds and degrees of costliness, and open win- 
dows, and, what to many might seem a kind of 
defect amidst so much glitter, the dark forms, 
shapeless enough, of the upper parts of the 





houses and roofs where visible, and there was 








also the dark-coloured crowd by way of fore- 
ground. What old Rembrandt would have said, 
or thought, or done, with such a chance, who can 
venture to say? He certainly never could have 
seen such a novel sight without some permanent 
impression being made on his mind, and which 
impression he could not have kept to himself ; 
the world must have seen it through him on 
canvas or on his magic paper. But this, good as 
it was,—we say again by happy accident,— 
was not all, for there was, of course, the 
huge front and dome of St. Paul’s in the far 
background, with its circles of coloured ship- 
lamps round the lantern and dome,—hardly 
enough of them, by the way, and too wide 
apart, but still, good, so far as they went, for 
they did not obscure or put out the building, as 
the close and too brilliant gas-jets do; the 
“architecture” .being lost, you seeing nothing 
but the bright lights. It is always possible to 
overdo a good thing, and to spoil a good idea by 
working it to death. There was, as all know, 
one thing yet which it was thought would give 
to the whole display a sort of finishing-stroke, 
and make of the “ Thanksgiving illuminations” 
a something per se, to wit, the lighting up 
of St. Paul’s with red and bluefires. Some dis- 
appointment seems to have been felt at this part 
of the show, as failing somewhat; and to those 
who were in expectation of volcanic effects it 
certainly was so; but to many who looked only 
for what was possible, it was not a little striking. 
It was necessary to use some little judgment and 
physical force in the finding a place to see it 
properly. Nothing could possibly be stranger or 
more weird-like than the sight of the fine building 
when lighted up with its red fires and smoke, the 
sources of the light being invisible from a low 
point of sight, the whole of the strange and 
novel sight culminating in the coloured fires and 
smoke (not a little important element in it) 
seen for a few seconds from the golden gallery 
surmounting the dome. Some may think this 
mode of lighting a building a little too theatrical ; 
but in reality it was not so: it was real,—and 
but for a moment or two, and gave one almost 
the idea of a mighty conflagration—the burning 
ofacity. It has been said that Turner, after 
relapsing into falsities and artificial nothingness, 
was recalled to truth and nature by the sight of 
the burning of the Houses of Parliament. What 
would he have thought of this sight ; and how, at 
his best, would he have painted it on canvas, 
with all his wonderful skill and lightness of hand 
in the painting of smoke, and mist, and darkness, 
and coloured light? It was truly, though so 
transient, a subject well worthy of his powers. 
What a pity it is that he has no successor to 
record the magic scene. 








AN HOUR AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE recent remarks in our columns* on the 
study and restoration of the antique, have 
directed general attention to some of the noble 
marbles contained in the British Museum; and 
especially to that mutilated statue of Cupid, to 
which we more especially referred. In fact, 
something like a challenge was given for the 
careful examination of this exquisite relic. The 
challenge has been fairly met, in all honour and 
good feeling, and the results, as our readers will 
see, are in every way confirmatory of the justice 
of our remarks. With the frank concurrence 
and courteous aid of the officers of the Museum, 
it has been placed beyond doubt that this figure 
has been improperly restored. 

The Cupid which is now in the Elgin room of 
the Museum, was found in fragments on the 
Acropolis of Athens, and was put together in the 
Museum itself. For a time it was called Icarus, 
being supposed to have formed part of a group 
of Dedalus and his son. The thongs or straps 
which cross on the chest, and which no doubt 
denote the slinging of the quiver of the boy god, 
led to this view. The figure has even been 
thought to have fallen from one of the pediments 
of the Parthenon. 





* See p. 79, ante. 
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While the left foot, the authenticity, or rather 
the applicability, of which we questioned, is now 
attached to the figure, there is a piece of marble 
close by, which is actually separate, but which 
evidently formed a portion of the original 
plinth. On this fragment are to be seen the 
toes of the right foot. Careful comparison 
shows that they altogether differ, both in work- 
manship and in size, from those of the foot which 
has been attached to the figure. They have the 
same indescribable cachet of the Athenian artist 
that belongs to the body and limbs, and are as 
unlike the; straight, harsh, ill-modelled toes of 
the attached foot as can well be imagined. 
Further, as far as it is possible to speak with 
certitude, in the absence of a chemical analysis, 
the marble of the foot differs from that of the 
statue. It is not easy to demand a more com- 
plete demonstration of the truth of the charge 
brought by M. Ravaisson against the restorers of 
the antique. 

It is perhaps hardly realised by the public of 
this country how rare and how costly are the 
treasures of ancient art contained in the British 
Museum. The younger establishment at South 
Kensington has been wisely kept so much more 
prominently before the public, that the elder 
museum, acting on an entirely different policy, 
has been somewhat eclipsed, so far as general 
attention is concerned. This is by no means as 
it should be. While South Kensington contains 
so much of the artistic wealth of the era of the 
Renaissance and the succeeding periods, Blooms- 
bury is alone in this country, and, to some extent, 
alone in the world, in respect of the stores of the 
antique. We do not at this moment speak of the 
extremely interesting series of Egyptian monu- 
mental sculptures; or of the more recently added 
contents of the ruined mounds of Assyria. But 
with regard to the age and the country in which 
sculpture attained its highest perfection, a very 
large proportion of all the known specimens of 
the work of the schools of Phidias and his con- 
temporaries are actually within the walls of the 
British Museum. The Elgin collection was 
made by the Earl of Elgin, when ambassador at 
Constantinople in 1801-1803, under the powers 
of a firman from the Porte, and has probably 
beon the means of rescuing the mutilated 
sculptures of the Parthenon from utter destruc- 
tion. While antiquities, to tell their whole 
story, should always be studied én situ, and 
while the defacing of a monument for the pur- 
pose of ornamenting a museum is, in itself, an 
act of barbarism, the case is altogether altered 
when the alternative lies between deportation 
and destruction. The fire of the Venetian fleet, 
in the year 1687, caused the most fatal damage 
to the Parthenon. From drawings which were 
made in 1674 by Carrey, a French artist, of the 
sculptures of this temple, it is evident how much 
more damage has been done by war than by 
either time or earthquake,—the two fatal causes 
which have, by their combined operation, de- 
stroyed the greater part of the unrivalled soulp- 
ture of Greece. The Venetian general, Morosini, 
might have been an English rustic, or a landed 
proprietor in the vicinity of Avebury, and yet 
not a greater barbarian than he actually was. 

The remains of the sculpture, from the hands 
of Phidias and his school, that filled the pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon, as well as those of the 
metopes and the frieze of the same temple, 
form the basis of the Elgin Collection. With 
these magnificent ruins are placed some re- 
mains from the Erectheum, from the Temple of 
Wingless Victory, and from the Choragic monu- 
ment of Thrasyllus. Near them are casts from 
the Temple of Theseus, also at Athens, illus- 
trating the art of about twenty years earlier 
than the era of Pericles. In the adjoining hall, 
called the Hellenic room, is a collection of marbles 
from the ruins of a Temple of Apollo, near Phi- 
galea, in Arcadia, which was built by Ictinus, the 
architect of the Parthenon, in B.C. 480. There 
are here also casts from the metopes of a temple 
at Selinus, in Sicily, representing the archaic 
state of Greek art; and casts from the pedi- 
ments of a Doric Temple of Minerva, in the 
island of Aigina, which is thought to have been 
erected about B.C. 500-478. 

To this nucleus of Greek antiquity has been 
more recently added a group of relics from the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, formerly one of the 
seven wonders of the world, which was redis- 
covered by Mr. Newton, in 1857. This celebrated 
monument was erected by the conjugal piety of 
Artemisia, the widow of Mausolus, Prince of 
Caria, to contain the remains of her deceased 
husband. Its date is about B.C. 352. It con- 
sisted of a lofty basement, on which stood an 








oblong Ionic edifice surrounded by thirty-six 
Ionic columns, and surmounted by a pyramid of 
twenty-four steps. The structure rose to the 
height of 240 ft.; and it was crowned by a 
chariot and horses of white marble, in which it 
is supposed that a portrait statue of Mausolus 
was placed, as if in celebration of his apotheosis. 
Around the building ran a frieze, representing, 
in high relief, the battles of the Greeks and the 
Amazons. The four sides of the tomb were 
decorated by four celebrated sculptors of the 
late Athenian school, Scopas, Leochares, Bryasis, 
and Timotheus, The chariot group was the 
work of Pythos. The sculptures of the various 
friezes, reliefs, statues in the round, and colossal 
lions that surrounded the tomb, were all of 
Parian marble. 

Of this magnificent monument, the remains 
which are now arranged in what used to be 
called the great Elgin room of the British 
Museum, consist of architectural marbles, such 
as capitals, mouldings, lions’ heads, and floral 
enrichments; sculptures in relief, which formed 
portions of friezes or smaller panels; and sculp- 
tures in the round. Among the latter are the 
statue, it is supposed, of Mausolus himself ; 
that of Artemisia, represented as the deified 
charioteer of his car; and fragments of male 
and female figures, horses, and lions. The in- 
terest of this noble collection, whether we re- 
gard the unrivalled fame of the monument 
itself, or the value which is given to the relics 
by the precise determination of the date of 
their execution, and the names of the sculptors, 
is extraordinary. 

There are now on their way to the Museum re- 
lies, of a scarcely less interesting character, from 
that famous Temple of Diana at Ephesus, of 
which we have recently spoken at some length. 
The great peculiarity in this case is the existence 
of sculptured columns, adorned with groups of 
figures in high relief ; an unsual mode of enrich- 
ment, of which we find a later illustration in 
Raffaelle’s cartoon of the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple, and the reproduction of whicli has been 
recently attempted in the terra-cotta columns at 
South Kensington. We shall have occasion, on 
the arrival of this precious consignment, to give 
further particulars; only now remarking that 
the workmanship of these columns is such as to 
furnish yet another proof of the manner in 
which true artistic feeling is strangled and 
stifled by the passion for over-ornamentation. 

We thus find, within the halls of our great 
national Museum, an unrivalled series of illus- 
trations of the progress of Greek art from its 
archaic period to the commencement of its 
decline. The history thus displayed presents, 
in many aspects, a striking parallel to the 
history of Gothic architecture throtighout 
Europe, as well as of that special branch of the 
subject which may be studied in our own island. 
Again, a similar history may be traced in the 
development of ‘the art of the glass-stainer, 
That antique sculpture, Medizval architecture, 
and a special art of decoration, which may be 
thought rather to have called upon the architect 
to afford scope for its display than to have 
waited upon any structural exigences, should 
have all followed courses so strikingly parallel, 
is a matter of more than ordinary coincidence, 
It evinces the action of something like a law of 
organic growth. This law is to be sought, how- 
ever, rather in the mental characteristics of the 
great Aryan race, of which Greek and Teuton 
alike form a part, than in the essential 
principles of art. That such is the case 
is proved by the contrast afforded by the 
long-maintained and unchangeable durability of 
Egyptian sculpture and painting. Again, in the 


art of a race of a totally different blood, which | 


we are only commencing to study, namely, that 
of Japan, we find but little to recall the succes- 
sive stages of European art. What we do find, 
in these widely-separated cases of Aryan pro- 
gress, is this. 
appears to have been possessed with a deeply 
religious feeling, a sense of awe, and a desire to 
devote to the embellishment of the temples of 
his worship the full power of an energetic but 
inexperienced workmanship. As year after year 
the hand became more exercised in its cunning, 
increased facility of execution reacted upon con- 
ception. The stone, becoming more obedient to 
the chisel, reflected yet higher and higher 
creations of the imagination. In each case the 
loftiest sublimity of conception appears to have 
been attained before the hand of the artist had 
been trained to its utmost cunning. The broad 
and grand style which characterises the work of 
Phidias and his school is justly regarded as the 


First, the mind of the artist | 
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acme of human art. Yet, on the ground of its 
plastic skill alone, it is not perhaps equal to that 
displayed in a somewhat later age, when the 
Homeric spirit seems to have evaporated from 
the marble, but when the latter had become ag 
obedient to the hand of the sculptor as wax 
itself, 

In the same manner we may compare the 
spirit and the execution of our own Early Eng. 
lish and Decorated Gothic with the more elaborate 
details of enrichment by which perpendicular 
Gothic with us, and the Flamboyant style on the 
Continent, gradually became overlaid. Without 
discussing, at this moment, the cardinal periods 
of change, there can be no doubt that the course 
followed by Gothic art was, first to increase both 
the delicacy and the beauty of the structural 
lines, then to allow them to bud and bourgeon into 
lovely decorative foliation, and finally to confuse 
and conceal them beneath a mass of endless 
ornament. If we compare the lancet windows 
of such q structure as the Lady Chapel of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, or the arches of the reign 
of Henry III. or of Edward I. in Westminster or 
in St. Alban’s, with the pendent stone ceilings of 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, or of King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge, the development 
to which we refer will become manifest. Again, 
in the advance in brilliancy of execution in 
stained glass, which may be traced from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century, the same order 
occurs. The solemn grandeur of the Early 
English stained-glass windows produces an effect 
on the mind altogether of a higher order than 
that due to the fairy-like sparkle of the cinque- 
cento work. Yet, as matter of manufacture, and 
of all the manipulation of the artist in glass, 
there is no doubt that the latter is very much in 
advance of the former. 

The materials for sculptural scholarship, in 
which the British Museum is so rich, do not 
close with the Carian fragments. But it is not 
so much to sculpture proper that we now have 
to look for the elements of an historic review, as 
to that portion of the sculptor’s art that is exe- 
cuted by the medallist. In the age of Alexander, 
it is believed, it first became the custom to 
place the head of the reigning sovereign on the 
obverse of his coins,—a place previously given to 
some religious representation or symbol. We do 
not know of a contemporary coin of Alexander 
of any very striking beauty to which we can at 
the moment refer; but in the Gold ornament 
room at the Museum, in a case of Greek silver 
coins, may be seen a superb coin of Lysimachus, 
bearing the head of Alexander, and no doubt 
struck from the die prepared during the lifetime 
of that monarch, We are familiar with the fea- 
tures of the great Macedonian from the exquisite 
three-quarter face gem wrought by Pyrgoteles. 
The profile-on the coin is in no way inferior to 
the famous gem. The effigies of other sovereigns 
carry on the evidences of the state of art 
while passing from its religious stage to that in 
which it sank to little more than a costly mode 
of flattery ; a flattery precious in its results, as if 
has given us a series of portraits of the highest 
physiognomic value. In the 1821 edition of the 
works of Professor Camper are to be found en~ 
gravings of a copper coin of Bocchus, king of 
Mauritania (circ. B.C. 90), and of a silver coin of 
Pharnaces, king of Pontus, some half-century 
later, which contrast very favourably with the 
stiff head of Alexander, engraved on the same 
page. But to say nothing of any more or less 
idealised portraits, such for instance as those of 
Homer, of Sophocles, or of Pericles, there is, in 
the Museo Borbonico at Naples, a full-sized 
bronze portrait bust of Scipio Africanus, which 
must date late in the third, or early in the second 
century B.C., which even descends to the some- 
what ignoble detail of showing the stumps of the 
hair oyer the whole of the closely-shaven head, 
Thus we come down with almost uninterrupted 


illustration to the portrait bust of Julius Caesar 


himself, in the gallery of the British Museum, 
and to the yet more wonderful intaglio called the 
Payne Knight Cesar, representing the same 
stern and lofty features, which come ont under 
the glass in altissimo relievo, and full face. 
Greco-Roman art is also finely illustrated. A 
recent purchase has been the statue of 4 
young man, undraped, represented in the 
act of binding a fillet round his head. This 
was discovered in the theatre at Vaisson, 
the ancient Vasio, in France. There seems no 
reason to doubt that it is a copy of the famous 
Diadumenus of Polycletus, the companion statue 
to that still more celebrated figure of the Dory- 
phorus, or spear-bearer, which is referred to as 
the canon of Polycletus. The Roman statue, 
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however, is a late and somewhat slovenly copy. 
The conception is thoroughly noble and antique, 
the execution is comparatively bald and poor. 
We should explain that, in forming an accurate 
and reliable judgment of style in sculpture, two 
special qualifications are requisite. One is, if 
not the habit, at all events the instinct, of the 
sculptor. No amount of observation will confer 
a true critical acumen on a person destitute of 
this artistic sense. The second requisite is, of 
course, knowledge of examples. The man who 
unites these two qualifications will be apt to say 
little as to style. He knows perfectly what it 
is. He can distinguish a Greek from @ Roman 
bust or coin as readily as he can a horse from a 
donkey. But he no more thinks of boasting of 
this power than of hig personal strength, beauty, 
keenness of vision, or any other natural and yet 
highly-cultured endowment. It is the mab who 
knows little who prates much, and who tries to 
give weight to his opinions, for they are nothing 
but opinions, by reiterated assertion, and by the 
free use of technical slang. 

We are therefore glad to be able to give other 
reasons for assigning a late date to the copy of 
the Diadumenos than the mere sentiment of 
Style. When brought to the test of actual and 
minute admeasurement, this statue altogether 
fails in that exact proportion which characterises 
the Greek work of the best time. There were 
certain rules, into which we cannot for the 
moment enter, which were observed with such 
accuracy by the Greek sculptors, in proportion- 
ing the forms of different types, that they may 
be illustrated with equal precision from the 
symmetry of the grand Juno of Melos, an early 
Greek work, and from that of the delicate Venus 
de’ Medici, a much later Rhodian work. The 
exactitude of reference to a certain modulus, in 
each case, is so minute that it amounts to abso- 
lute demonstration of this canon. But in the 
Diadumenos all is vague. The sculptor seems 
to have wrought by eye, and not by measure. 
In this very circumstance we may trace either a 
cause ora result,—at all events, a concomitant,— 
of the substitution of portrait sculpture for 
religious work. That fixity of rule which may 
be called conventional, but which was really but 
the reducing to system of the highest idealisa- 
tion, is altogether inconsistent with the servility 
of faithful portraiture. Italian sculpture at 
this very hour illustrates this view. At no 
period in the history of art has the power of 
cutting marble been gréater or more delicate 
than at present. Some of the modern Italian 
statues to which we referred our readers in our 
account of the International Exhibition at South 
Kensington last year were in point of exe- 
cution absolutely wonderful. In some of them, 
it is true, there was merit of a much higher 
order than this mechanical excellence; but in 
others, more especiaily in @ pair of portrait 
statues exhibited at the Workmen’s Exhibition 
at Islington, realism appeared in its very basest 
form; they were vulgar photographs of men, 
which looked very life-like, but very vulgar. We 
may refer to the City statue of Peabody, and to 
the figure on the Thames Embankment intended 
for Brunel, as further examples. We have not 
exhausted the subject, either as regards the 
transformations which art undergoes in passing 
from the solemn and decorous penury of its 
cradle, through the might of its religious fervour, 
to its decline into the state of a mere pander to 
vulgar ostentation, or as regards the illustration 
of this progress to be drawn from the marbles, 
and even more from some of the unrivalled 
bronzes, of the British Museum. But here we 
must pause for the nonce, 

We ought, in justice to ourselves, to add, that 
this is the first notice of the Diadumenos which 
has appeared in print. The statue in question 
has not yet been placed in the public part of the 
Museum. There is, however, another type of 
the same subject, which was purchased from the 
Farnese Palace at Rome, and which has been 
for some time in the Sculpture Gallery, to which 
our remarks may be taken as applicable. This 
copy was dug up, we believe, on the site of the 
Baths of Caracalla. 








St. James’s Park.—In the Commons, Mr. 
W. H. Smith has given notice that he will ask 
the Chief Commissioner of Works whether it is 
the intention of the Government to proceed 
with a Bill, whereof the plans are deposited, for 
obtaining powers to take a certain space of 
ground off St. James’s Park, 360 ft. in length, 
and from 60 ft. to 70 ft. in depth, for the erec- 
tion of additional offices for the Admiralty. 


‘estimated expense not exceeding 500 guineas.” — 


MEMS. CONNECTED WITH THANKS. 
GIVING DAY. 


Ir is stated that the number of passengers 
conveyed over the Metropolitan, Metropolitan 
and St. John’s-wood, and Hammersmith and 
City Railways on Tuesday (Thanksgiving Day) 
was 243,863. This serves to give some idea of 
the enormous number of persons who were out 
on that occasion. It is about to be proposed 
in the Court of Common Council :—“That in 
order to testify in an enduring form the deep 
sense of this court of the national importance of 
the recent general Thanksgiving, a memorial 
window of a suitable character be placed in the 
new library now in course of erection, and that 
it be referred to the New Library and Museum 
Committee to carry the same into effect at an 





The subscribers to the Fleet-street Decoration 
Fund have resolved:—“That 201. from the 
surplus fund (amounting to 591. 11s. 1d.), and 
the scarlet cloth on hand be presented to King’s 
College Hospital; that 201. be presented to the 
Farringdon General Dispensary ; and 101. to the 
Police Orphanage, as an acknowledgment of the 
efficient services of the police on Thanksgiving 
Day.’’——Messrs. Sanger’s Circus procession, 
which passed along nearly the whole line of 
route after the Queen had returned, was not the 
least striking incident of the day. It wanted 
harmonising and uniting by an artistie mind, but 
was, nevertheless, far superior to what is usually 
done in this way. The outlandish dresses were 
quite new, evidently, and were a mass of gold, 
silver, and colour, satins, velvets, and so forth. 
There were numbers of pretty horses; an 
immense gilt and painted erection (drawn by 
ten horses), with many smaller cars ; a camel, or 
dromedary; an elephant, with his brilliant 
howdah ; Cupids driving teams of half a dozen 
cream - coloured ponies; and a live lion 
crouched at the feet of a girl who represented 
Britannia, with helmet, shield, and _ spear. 
It was a risky thing to take such a cavalcade 
through the crowd, but we heard of no accident 
resulting.——As to the reported accident at 
Marlborough House, Colonel Hogg said, in the 
House of Commons, in reply to a question, it 
appeared from the report of the district sur- 
veyors that, after careful inquiry, they had not 
found that any structure which had been erected 
or was in course of erection in the neighbour- 
hood of Marlborough House, up to the evening 
of the 26th of February, had fallen; but they 
stated that a standing-place, set up near the 
porter’s lodge in Marlborough House-yard, and 
which consisted of loose planks, had been thrown 
down by the crowd, and was the cause of a serious 
accident. He desired to add, that the district 
surveyors performed their difficult task in a most 
careful way, and, after making inquiry, he had 
ascertained that no accident occurred to any 
structure they examined. The expenses in- 
curred by the Board in making arrangements 
for the accommodation of members of vestries 
and district Boards on the occasion of her 
Majesty’s visit to St. Paul’s, amount to 3,0001. 
We understand that the proprietor of the 
Central News, through the courtesy of the 
cathedral dignitaries, introduced a wire into 
St. Paul’s, and despatched a description of the 
ceremony to all parts of the kingdom as it pro- 
gressed.—New locks and handles were made 
for the Temple Bar gates by Messrs. Hart & Co., 
the men working night and day to get them done 
in time, but they were, after all, not used. 

















COTTAGE BUILDING IN NORWAY AND 
SOME OF ITS TEACHINGS. 


In the present state of things architectural, 
so confused, and with so much that indicates a 
fast-coming change, it must be not a little 
interesting to inquire into the work and methods 
of work of those who have not had, as we have, 
vast heaps of art “precedent” to go by and to 
copy. It is not a little singular to reflect on 
that it has been reserved for these modern days 
to be so entirely at the mercy of what has gone 
before. In no other age of the world has thé 
architecture of the then present been at the mercy 
of that which preceded it. It never would seem 
to have copied,—always followed or seconded. 
Each age or generation took up the work as left 
by those who preceded it, improved on it or no, 
as the case might be, and so, in effect, left 
behind them practically a new style, a growth 
out of that which preceded it. It did not copy 


before, but simply went on with the work, and, 
by degrees, worked out a new style. Nothing can 
show this more convincingly than the primitive 
system of hut or cottage building in Norway,— 
i.e, in those parts of it removed from the 
influences of modern and new systems of con. 
struction and riew and patented materials. The 
subject is a curious one, and worth a little 
consideration and inquiring into, if only as a 
primitive system of doing things before style 
commenced, and before any one ever thought of 
copying. How to build architecturally and 
artistieally, without any architectural precedent 
—in other words, to build up mere material 
constructively and ornamentally,—is an im- 
portant question. It has been contended that 
this cannot be done,-—that some definite archi- 
tectural forms and ornanmient are absolutely 
necessary ; and that these are the work of time 
and growth, and that no “architecture” in its 
full meaning, can come out of mere and simple 
‘construction ; but it is alittle wonderful to see, 
if you look a little below the surface, how much 
| of architecture is to be found in the simply and 
rudely constructive. Before we go further, it is 
not a little to be regretted that no trustworthy 
|system has as yet been invented of rendering 
wood fireproof ; for the want of it, and the con- 
‘sequent disuse of timberconstruction, have thrown 
woodwork into the background. No wooden 
houses, where any sort of building art prevails, 
‘are now possible, so that timber house construc- 
tion and fine art are of the past. This is to be 
regretted. A complete history of wooden house- 
building and architecture with wood only for its 
material is to be gathered in Norway alone; 
indeed, this history may be said to go back 


|beyond the historic era, for there are evidences 


of wooden buildings on piles of a date far beyond 
written records. Architecture grew up here and 
there, doubtless, out of materials and simple and 
necessary construction, each separated nation. 
ality or rdce having its own. 

But the main practical interest of the subjeet 
lies of course in the strictly modern plan of hut 
or cottage building, as it exists, and as people 
now live in such buildings. Of course we are 
speaking only of the purely native system of 
building proper to the country, and not of that 
which is gradually superseding it, and which 
has been borrowed from foreign sources. These 
cottages are formed of pine logs, but roughly 
squared, with the sharp edges cut off so as to be 
nearly octagonal. These logs are laid one upon 
another, and with a layer of moss between 
them in lieu of mortar. The logs forming the 
side or end walls are notched, so as to receive 
the ends of the timbers forming the front and 
back walls. Each log is from 12 in. to 13 in. or 
more square, 80 that the walls are about a foot 
thick. The walls are about 10 ft. high. In the 
better sort of cottages the whole of the interior 
of the rooms are lined or panelled, so that it 
would be difficult to discover a better system of 
building, or one more entirely suited to the 
climate. A warmer kind of walling could not 
be devised, nor one more “comfortable” in 
appearance. The floors and ceilings are boarded, 
the former raised from the ground by stone 
sleepers, a foot or two high. We hardly knew 
what will be said about the roof; but why should 
a clever thing be lost sight of? Improvement 
of course is introducing slate, always neat, if 
not genteel, but the poor old Scandinavians looked 
to warmth and comfort, and perhaps to har- 
mony and picturesqueness, if not to the “archi« 
tecturesque ;” and they covered their rough 
roofs with close boarding, then with birch bark 
peeled off in flakes; and then on this they laid 
earth about 3 in. in depth, retained by a fillet 
running along the eaves. A crop of moss of 
course soon covered this earth, so that a more 
picturesque or better coloured roof could not be, 
or a warmer or better heat-protector or keeper- 
out of cold. The joiners’ work is but rough, 
like the walls and roof, but all harmonises, and 
may truly boast of one good quality—it keeps out 
the wind and the weather! Surely such 4 
system of building as this is as good as can be 
for the place it is in, and for the surroundings 
of rude forest, and rapid watercourses and 
lakes. Some might think this a better way of 
building a cottage than the thin-walled and 
meagre model cottage, which is, says a good 
authority, but“ the skin of a house.” The old 
Scandinavian and his not yet thoroughly civi- 
lised modern successor think nothing does but 
the solid timber logs between them and the 
cold. Nothing, indeed, can be more comfortable 
than the interior of one of these wood-walled 
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Scandinavian there is always a room for every- 
thing, for the material being so plentifully 
supplied by a bountiful nature, there remains but 
the trouble of building and putting together. 
Many of the houses are two-storied, and the 
stairs, from the ground to the upper story, are 
sometimes singularly quaint and architectural. 
Now, this is an old-fashioned way of work, and 
rough as may be; but we may ask, what work- 
man is there that would not sooner live in such 
a tenement than in a patented, thin-walled, and 
corrugated iron roofed model-house of the most 
recent make and pattern, and choke-full of 
scientific inventions and improvements ? 

It will thus be seen,—at least, to some small 
extent,—that in this far northern and some- 
what out-of-the-way country there now exist 
materials for forming some idea as to the 
origin if not creation of a style of architecture, 
the growth out of mere constructional necessity, 
and out of the materials afforded so abundantly 
by nature on the spot whereon it has grown up. 
We cannot in looking at it avoid the pressing 
thought of how much light is thrown analogically 
upon the origin and progress of Gothic archi- 
tecture in these islands, for both are the results 
of Northern thinking out and requirements. We 
say “Northern,” and use the word in place of a 
better, and as descriptive of the doings artis- 
tically and architecturally of a people distinct 
from Southern and Eastern races. It leads us, 
too, to the much-vexed question, now especially 
interesting, of how far is it possible to invent an 
entirely new style of architecture P Is it pos- 
sible to create a new style of architecture to be 
founded on, and to grow out of, simple and neces- 
sary construction? and can it be accomplished 
in one age, or even so far carried on in one 
as to show itself as a something distinct in that 
age, and will the study of all other styles help or 
hinder it? No small amount of discussion 
might be raised on such a revolutionary project, 
and without something to go by,—“ precedent” 
of some sortorother. There are some who might 
even go so far as to say the thing is impossible in 
the very nature of it. One thing, however, this 
Northern work undoubtedly shows, and it is this, 
that art and architecture may grow out of bare 
construction with “precedent,” or a something 
to go by, entirely absent. This simple archi- 
tecture harmonises perfectly with the scenery 
and surroundings of the place it fills. There is 
no jarring element in it. As to the modern 
transplanted villas and smart houses, you 
wonder where the latter came from, and who 
could possibly have imported them, so fearfully 
do they put out nature,—the nature which sur- 
rounds them,—a primeval forest growth, 
nature’s own work, and which, as it would seem, 
man cannot without more capital and science 
destroy. What a pity it is that “improvement ”’ 
has not stayed its hand here and there, and left 
us a town or even a small village from the old 
days,—some small collection or group of houses, 
whereon no disturbing artistic element would be 
found, with its quaint inn, irregular streets of 
houses, so truly “picturesque,”’— its small church, 
and all those other little quaint things, once 
upon a time to be seen everywhere. A little of 
this, asall know, is tobe found here and there, and 
the antiquary and the architect have ransacked 
England to find them out, and to transmit them 
to posterity on paper ; but the things themselves 
are fast disappearing, and must soon be 
numbered with the things that were. But in 
Norway these strange things are yet to be seen, 
and a curious light indeed they throw on things 
architectural and artistic. 








A FRENCH ARCHITECT ON 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. 


FRENCHMEN, naturally more emotional than 
ourselves, are more given to import their emo- 
tions into their business affairs. Since the 
downfall of the Napoleonic dynasty, and the 
crushing disasters which followed it, little has 
been publicly spoken or written in France on 
any subject whatever without an ultimate re- 
ference to the woes of the country and their 
supposed causes, or without an anathema hurled 
against the invader. The architects of France 
have, naturally enough, proved no exception to 
this rule. In graveside orations they have 
added a political lament to the expression of 
personal sorrow, and in written disquisitions 
they have endeavoured to cast odium of failure 
on the shoulders of the régime under which they 
recently flourished. One of the latest archi- 





tectural opponents of the Second Empire is M. 
Daniel Ramée, and his strictures have been ad- 
mitted, under reserve, into one of the Parisian 
professional journals. The charges which he 
brings forward are numerous, and expressed in 
no measured terms. Many of his confréres differ 
from him; but many also agree with him; and 
in order that our readers may understand the 
views of those French architects who look on the 
darkest side, we translate a portion of his 
lengthy tirade. He says :— 

During the eighteen years from 1852 to 1870, 
Paris and many other towns in France have 
completely changed theiraspect. The venerable 
monuments which recall the national traditions 
and memories and glories of the past have been 
gravely marred and mutilated, cut down, and 
hacked about,—have even been thrown to the 
ground to make way for edifices of no intrinsic 
artistic merit. Moreover, a deplorable change 
has gradually taken place in the public taste, 
and particularly in architecture. There has, 
perhaps, never been an epoch which is richer in 
resources and materials of all kinds; and never 
in any epoch or among any people have public 
works absorbed a larger amount of the public 
money. Yetthere has never been a people who, 
with so vast means of execution, have produced 
such paltry results or results so sad and regret- 
table. 

The degradation in which architecture lay 
under the feet of the Second Empire arose from 
two principal causes :—first, the equivocal and 
pernicious management of new architectural 
schemes; and second, the thoroughly bad and 
insufficient education given to students destined 
for the architectural profession. It is of the first 
alone that we shall speak. Under the Second 
Empire everything was sacrificed to the consoli- 
dation of the throne of Napoleon, and in pander- 
ing to the depraved tastes of those who helped 
to establish it. Under that Empire architecture, 
like the other arts, was abandoned to intrigue, 
and partially to baseness, to masterly incapacity, 
to confusion, and to disorder. And architec- 
ture itself was without unity, without knowledge 
of its lofty purpose, without sincerity, without 
healthful fancy, and last of all without that 
elegance which is one of its chief attractions. 
All these faults arose from the absence of a 
capable, enlightened, independent, sagacious, and 
really national supervision. The ministry of 
Public Works was awarded by chance, by 
favouritism, or through the influence of those in 
Court favour, and was at the mercy of vain 
and inflated cliques, who utilised the power of 
office to carry out their own whimsical and 
fantastic caprices. Hence naturally emanated 
those servile and often burlesque conceptions 
in which oddity and frivolity predominate, in 
which a meagre and foolish fancy prevails, and 
which are marked by degeneracy of taste and a 
want of suitability to the times,—in short, which, 
while seeking to derive inspiration from the 
masters of the art, only succeed in bringing 
forth hybrid works without character; which are 
displayed, too, with impertinent assurance and 
stupid satisfaction before the public, in whom 
they excite little interest and still less admira- 
tion. For the real non-official public looked 
with a cold and indifferent eye on those edifices 
which cost it so dear, which it saw surcharged 
with blunders and inconceivable artistic liberties, 
and which are but bad imitations of the styles of 
the past on their decadence. This public was, 
moreover, disgusted with the boastfulness which 
thought to impose on enlightened and inde- 
pendent spectators; it was astounded at the 
audacious presumption which outraged and 
violated it, which provoked and annoyed re- 
flective people, and which excited the contempt 
of all true artists. 

The more we regard the architecture of the 
eighteen years of the Second Empire the more 
does it appear insipid and inconsistent. The 
works produced during that time are only an 
eternal reproduction of academic types, which 
have been stereotyped for years, and which it is 
fatiguing to encounter without variation on every 
occasion. 

To pile stones on stones, mouldings on mould- 
ings, columns on columns, to fill deformed niches 
with second-rate statues, or to raise them on 
pedestals and entablatures, to leave no blank 
space in the elevations, but to cover them over 
with debased profiles and sculptures of doubtful 
merit ; to add ornaments which are of no con- 
ceivable use in the positions which they hold, 
except to mislead the eye, and detract it from 
the weakness and poverty of the architectural 





composition, has not resulted in the production 





of a real work of art, and has only given satis. 
faction to the vulgar and the interested creatures 
of the Empire, but never to those animated with 
a love of what is suitable and beautiful and 
true. The First, like the Second Empire, sup- 
pressed liberty, and used its every energy to 
hasten the national decadence, so that it might 
establish its own absolutism. The intellectual 
tone has been lowered, and all creations of the 
imagination have been less bright and glorious. 
The Arts were stranded in the universal ship. 
wreck in which our military glory foundered. 
With very rare exceptions, the buildings of the 
Second Empire, tricked out in the unintelligent 
gaudiness of the parvenu, and hurried up with 
so much precipitation, remind us of the struc. 
tures of Augustus and of Constantine. To pro- 
duce works quickly and abundantly, to prefer 
quantity to quality, seem to have been the 
device of these princes,—and notably of the 
former,—to consolidate their dynasties ; and the 
Second Empire has not failed to pursue the same 
course with the same end in view. 








EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


In our annual remarks upon this exhibition, 
we have made it our aim neither to praise 
inordinately nor to blame severely. Over- 
laudation is, we believe, more detrimental to 
the progress of art than the opposite ; for by it 
many have been encouraged in the production 
of mere mechanical representations of nature 
when they might have been more happily 
employed as decorators, or in some useful handi- 
craft. It is no pleasing task to speak un. 
favourably of works by which men gain a liveli- 
hood; but when these are exhibited to the 
public, criticism is courted, and it is unreason. 
able to chafe against unfavourable comment, 
when every scrap of praise is eagerly appro- 
priated. 

It is with satisfaction we remark that an 
unusual number of works have been rejected 
this year,—satisfaction not at the disappoint- 
ment that will undoubtedly be experienced by 
many, but at the good effect it will have upon 
art, in stimulating the careless to greater exer- 
tion, and in causing some to consider whether it 
would not be to their own advantage to abandon 
a pursuit for which they are unfitted. Notwith. 
standing the smaller number of works exhibited, 
there are still some hardly worthy of considera- 
tion, as works of art; but the general effect of 
the exhibition is more satisfactory than that of 
the last. It must not be thought that we enter 
the picture-galleries with the expectation of 
finding there a galaxy of genius: we are more 
than satisfied if we discover one star shining 
ever so dimly, and a few satellites giving forth 
a reflected light. 

As is usually the case, this exhibition derives 
much of its attractiveness from works which 
have previously been exhibited elsewhere ; these 
include Landseer’s ‘‘ Rent-day in the Wilder- 
ness,” Orchardson’s “Toilers of the Deep,” 
Pettie’s “Sally” and “Love Song,” Halswell’s 
“Pilgrims at Scala Santa,’ Baron Ley’s “ Mar. 
guerite, Duchess of Parma, giving Alms,” Alma 
Tadema’s “ First Reproach,” “ Quail Fight in a 
Roman House at Herculaneum,” by Raffaelle 
Pozzi, and some others. 

Many of the best known local artists seem to 
have reserved their works for the Royal Academy. 
This practice is gaining ground year by year, 
and the Scottish Academy may be looked upon 
as a nursery for its more powerful rival. It is 
therefore a matter of interest to cast about with 
the view of finding out the men likely to fill up 
the gaps. 

Works by Mr. Robert Gibbs may have ap- 
peared at former exhibitions, but they must have 
been unimportant, as we have no recollection of 
them. In the only picture he exhibits he aims 
high, and does not miss the mark. No. 561, 
“Last United Visit of William Lord Russell’s 
Family the Day before his Execution,’ reminds 
us of the well-known “Release” of Millais. 
The jailor who opens the door of the prison has 
his back to the spectator, but the figure is very 
suggestive ; Lady Russell bears evident marks 
of deep sorrow, but she is dignified and com- 
posed, and the little ones are worthy of their 
parents. The manipulation is bold and effective, 
and the colour subdued and harmonious. 

We have no recollection of meeting the name 
of William F. Hole in former exhibitions; he 
contributes three works tothe present collection, 
all characterised by a certain degree of quaint. 
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ness. No. 115, “Chaucer reading to Blanche, 
Wife of John of Gaunt,” represents the poet, 
the duchess, and two attendants in a garden, 
shaded by trees where peacocks disport in the 
sunshine, and a fountain trickles refreshingly. 
No. 876, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” is a 
humorous representation of the “sundry folk 
that by adventure y-fell in fellowship,” treated 
in a conventional manner, and displaying much 
humour ; and in No. 547, “ My Ward, Sir,’”’ we are 
presented to a lovely and loveable little maiden, 
gracefully attired in the costume of a period of 
which the present is an unhappy imitation. 

No. 157, “Old Mortality and Sir Walter 
Scott,” by Mr. James Drummond, represents 
the enthusiast at his self-appointed task, re- 
storing a tombstone, while in the background 
the parish clergyman is conducting the great 
novelist into the churchyard. Sir Walter is 
represented as a young man got up in the fashion 
of the period, and old Paterson, in a patched 
blue over-coat and leather leggings. In compo- 
sition and colour, the picture (which is carefully 
finished) is good, but we do not find in the “ Old 
Mortality’ of Mr. Drummond those strongly- 
marked characteristics of the original presented 
to us in the novel. Mr. Drummond’s other two 
pictures, No. 332, “James VI. calling at the 
Shop of George Heriot,” and No. 414, “An 





lineation of character remarkable. The Quack, 
with spectacles on nose, seated upon his mule 
high above the surrounding crowd, is the very 
embodiment of a solemn humbug; but one’s feel- 
ings are in sympathy with the young mother 
with her sick child, who carries away the highly- 
coloured drug as if it were an infallible remedy. 

Mr. Robert Gavin appears to have visited the 
Southern States of America, and presents us 
with a number of subjects from Mulatto and 
Quadroon life, in which he contrives to give us 
aninterest. No. 267,“ Master and Slave” (a young 
master and a young and pretty slave), tells its 
own tale; she looks upon him as a god, he upon 
her as a chattel. No. 436, ‘‘ The Planter looked 
upon the Slaver’s gold, and then upon the Maid,” 
exhibits a still more painful episode in the same 
sad story. 

Mr. Joseph Farquharson, who was gaining a 
good position as a landscape-painter, has directed 
his attention to figure subjects, and has achieved 
a decided success in No. 456, “On Grannie’s 
Knee,” a cottage interior, with an old woman 
and child. The leading lines have a fine bold 
sweep, and the painting is solid and genuine. 

Mr. Otto Lyde also exhibits a cottage interior, 
“ Sunday Morning” (166), simple and pleasing. 
The number of cottage interiors exhibited is 
remarkable, many of them well painted, but 


Edinburgh Armourer’s Shop, temp. Charles I. : conveying no particular sentiment or idea. This 
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charm us in spite of fearful drawing. The arm 


Sir George Harvey has in his “ View of | of the woman in No. 273 is swollen out to pre- 


Shandon House” (151), undertaken a subject 
few could grapple with satisfactorily. The 
mansion is a new one, and the grounds around 
it are newly laid out and planted, yet the artist 
has, without shirking details, by means of skil- 
fully disposed light and shade, and by his treat- 
ment of the distant landscape, produced a satis- 
factory result. No. 342, “ The Eagles’ Nest, Loch 
Awe,” is in the familiar style of the artist, and 
the scene is impressed with a weird solitariness 
which is enhanced by the introduction of a single 
figure. 

Mr. Mactaggart, although producing no large 
picture this year, appears to great advantage ; 
his seaside scenes are fresh and charming. 
No. 69, “The Fisherman’s Noon,” is worthy of 
Hook, and “The Children at Play” (180), 
and those “On the White Sands,” are delight- 
fully natural. The shore, sea, and sky are in 
each case rendered with truth and simplicity. 

No. 113, “The Peacemaker,” by Mr. James 
Archer, represents a lady endeavouring to recon- 
cile a Cavalier and a Roundhead. The incident 
is plainly told, and the expression and posture 
of the actors appropriate, but the drawing is 
very defective. Such, too, is the case in No. 
181, “A Bit of Romance: the Host takes his 
Guest Home for the Night,’ where we have a 
horse which appears to have been studied from 
a wooden model, and the rider from a lay figure, 
propped on its back. The subject (a knight 
escorting a monk) is, however, redeemed to a 
certain extent by a quaint and Medizval feeling 
which is attractive to some minds. 

There are artists who paint a single figure well, 
but who avoid the greater test of depicting some 
worthy event requiring the delineation of action, 
expression, and emotion. Mr. G. Paul Chalmers 
must be reckoned amongst this class; he con- 
tinues to exhibit single figures, all displaying 
much technical excellence, and, indeed, we have 
seldom seen finer chiar’ oscuro and livelier flesh- 
tint than appears in No. 348, “ Sympathy.” We 
are quite aware that the mere grouping of a 
number of figures in a picture is no test of its 
merit, and that a single figure may possess all 
the finest qualities of art, but he who cannot go 
beyond that can never occupy a very high 
position. In No. 435, “On the Tummel,” Mr. 
Chalmers has made his first essay at landscape 
painting, and in this branch of the art he promises 
to be successful. 

Mr. Houston paints his figures on so high a 
key as to make harmony almost an impossibility. 
No. 53, “ Danger,” and No. 278, “The Watch 
on the Moor,” are not badly conceived, but the 
glare of colour on the costumes is such as to 
render it impossible to paint up the landscape to 
it, and in both instances the landscape is an 
essential part of the picture, and evidently not 
intended to be subordinate to the figures. 

Mr. W. E. Lockhart is very vigorous in No. 1, 
“ Andalusian Quack Doctor,” vigorous toa fault, 
for the brush marks are in some parts so strongly 
pronounced as to produce a feeling of slovenliness 
and harshness. This is the more to be regretted 
as the composition is admirable, and the de- 
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posterous dimensions, and the feet of the child 
upon her knee are ridiculously small in propor- 
tion to its body. 

We have on former occasions referred to the 
originality of the Scottish School of Landscape 
Painters,—an originality the result of the study 
of nature having for subject the noble scenery of 
the North. But it would appear that foreign art 
is beginning to exercise an undue influence upon 
some of the younger men, and in place of origi- 
nality we have imitation. The Scottish School 
was originally founded upon the Dutch, but it 
had gradually emancipated itself and formed a 
new and distinctive school, influenced doubtless, 
from time to time, by others, but never stooping 
to slavish imitation. Form,—the first thing 
which catches the eye in nature,—was never 
ignored for mere effect, and, above all, truth- 
fulness was its mainstay. Landscapes by foreign 
artists have, for some years past, secured a ready 
sale, but we suspect home imitations of such are 
not so likely to be sought for; so that, even in a 
mercenary point of view, the probable result is 
failure. 

This tendency is observable in No. 22, “The 
Silver Dee,” by Mr. A. D. Reid, in which truth is 
sacrificed to produce a silvery effect. In No. 
413, “‘Broadsea,” there is a similar sacrifice to 
breadth. 

Mr. John Smart’s landscapes are vigorous and 
truthful. No. 165, ‘ Mid-day,” is bright and 
effective. Those of Mr. James Docherty are 
appreciative, and Mr. James Cassie’s full of 
repose and beauty. 

As to the older hands, Mr. Waller Paton is 
much as usual; Mr. Sam Bough not quite up to 
his usual mark. No. 114, “London from 
Shooter’s-hill,’ is stagy, and too much of a 
panorama; and Mr. Beattie Brown more varied 
in his subjects, and sensible as ever. Of the ar- 
chitectural drawings we will speak separately. 








ROUND CHURCHES.* 


M. Lucas has taken, as the basis of his work, a 
well-known article in Britton’s “ Architectural 
Antiquities,” which groups together the rude 
stone circles at Stonehenge and Avebury, the 
circular temples of Greece and Rome, and the 
circular churches of the Middle Ages, with 
special reference to the origin of the churches 
dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre, at Cambridge, 
Northampton, Little Maplestead, Essex, and in 
the Temple, London, and with a view, apparently, 
of showing that all circular temples are but an 
expansion and fresh application of the original 
idea that expressed eternity and infinity by the 
figure of a circle, in the most remote ages of the 
world. M. Lucas has enriched it with notes 
relating to churches built in honour of the Holy 
Sepulchre, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Prussia, 
and Paris; has added a letter from Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth, dotting down a list of English works 
on the four English churches mentioned ; and, 





* “ Les Temples et Eglises Circulaires d’ Angleterre,” 
Par Charles Lucas, Paris: Ernest Thorin. 1871, 





evidently, in consideration of the services ren-« 
dered him by Britton’s labours, has entitled his 
volume a tribute to the memory of that indus. 
trious pioneer, in a dedication to two of his 
friends, Professor Donaldson and Mr. George 
Godwin. 

In the essay no doubt is admitted as to the pur- 
pose of the numerous stone circles in Great 
Britain: they are circular temples, quite as unmis- 
takably as though they were all on sites as se- 
cluded as that on the little rocky, sea-weedy islet 
in the St. Kilda group. There have always been 
nations that worshipped the sun, or the moon, 
or fire, or other visible object, who could not 
confine themselves within walls when engaged 
in their devotions; and these stone circles can 
be nought but the temples of those who could 
tolerate no other vault than that of heaven, and 
no limit to their prospect but that of the horizon. 
If Mr. Fergusson’s theory that they represent 
victories in the battlefield, or other modern 
theories have met the eye of the French archi. 
tect, they are not set forth to unsettle earlier 
convictions: the responsibility of these con. 
victions, however, is left in words, with the 
author’s translated. 

The most ancient temples of which there are 
written descriptions are the tabernacle made in 
the desert by order of Moses, and the splendid 
Temple of Solomon. The essay passes from 
these and Egyptian temples to the six Greek 
circular temples mentioned by Pausanias ; and 
thence to the more numerous examples in Rome 
and its environs, whereof the Pantheon is chief. 
After an enumeration of present remains, and 
transformations into Christian edifices, and the 
records of those that are now no longer seen, we 
are landed in England in company with the 
forty monks, under St. Augustine, sent by 
Gregory the Great to overthrow paganism and 
implant the doctrines of Christianity. 

Our attention is particularly called to the 
pope’s instructions not to destroy the Pagan 
temples, but to be content with displacing the 
idols, sprinkling the walls with holy water, 
erecting altars, and depositing relics; thus con- 
verting them into churches. They inform us 
that, in the instances where these directions 
were carried out, the form of the earliest churches 
must have been identical with that of the temples, 
whatever that may have been. And here 
Stukeley is brought in to suggest that the oldest 
churches were round. The Anglo-Saxon churches 
were ‘also frequently finished with a hemicycle 
at the east end. 

The tradition that the four round churches 
that we are thus gradually approaching were 
built by the Jews is next discussed and dis- 
missed. M. Lucas adopts the view of Mr. Essex, 
and deems it unlikely that a form for which 
there is no Jewish* precedent should have been 
chosen by the Jews, or that buildings should 
have been erected by them in quarters not be- 
longing to them. In Cambridge, the synagogue 
would have been located in that part of the 
town still known as Jewry. On the other hand, 
the tradition that they were built by the Knights 
Templars is examined and accepted. All four 
of the edifices mentioned, together with the two 
sanctuaries at Temple-Bruer and Aslackly, are 
attributed to this body. 

Turning now to the Knights Templars, we are 
reminded that their order originated with Helen, 
mother of Constantine the Great, and was 
organised in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
Bede’s account of this edifice, as being a large 
round church, is quoted; and a slight outline of 
its fortunes indicated. The enthusiastic venera- 
tion of the Templars for the Holy Sepulchre 
probably induced them, it is suggested, when 
dispersed over Europe, to reproduce its con- 
figuration in the churches of their commanderies. 

Then follow, from the sources we have 
indicated, short accounts of the four churches 
in succession. That of Little Maplestead being, 
probably, less familiar to our readers than the 
more famous edifices of Cambridge and North- 
ampton, or that of the Temple, we will follow 
M. Lucas as to it for a few lines. Little Maple. 
stead adjoins Great Maplestead, and both are 
parishes in the county of Essex. In the reign 
of Stephen, Robert Dosnelli, or Dorsnel, held 
Maplestead. His heiress, with the consent of 
her husband, gave the parish to the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John, who established a pre- 
ceptory in it, and, by means of gifts from many 





* The round church in Abyssinia, described in the 
Builder at the time of the war, with the ark or altar in 
the centre of concentric circles, is interesting in this 
relationship, 
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benefactors, became very flourishing. After the 
Dissolution, their possessions, Temple Sultan and 
other estates, were given by Henry VIII. to 
Mr. Henry Harper, since when they have passed 
through the hands of various families. The 
church differs in plan from the other three, and 
is, indeed, unique. Its semicircular apse would 
suggest an early origin, but the style of the 
ornamentation does not confirm its evidence. 
The windows, arches, and columns, are all of 
thirteenth.century workmanship. Only the 
font, with its heavy and primitive ornamenta- 
tion, suggests an earlier date ; but this testimony 
is negatived by the small basin, in which the 
immersion required in the early ages of 
Christianity could not have been practised. 

M. Lucas incidentally mentions the following 
churches as dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre in 
France :—The church of the Saint-Sépulcre de 
Chawvigny (Poitou) ; the churches of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Cambray, Abbeville, Mondidier, 
and St. Omer, in the North of France; those at 
Caen, Rouen, and Annecy; the Holy Sepulchre 
of the Church of St. John at Joigny; and the 
chapel of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem at Cham- 
pigny. And he catalogues, with brief remarks, 
the church of La Vera Cruz, in Spain, which was 
built by the Templars upon the model of that at 
Jerusalem, and in honour of it; the great 
octagon chapel of the convent of Christ at 
Thomar, Portugal, founded, itis believed, by the 
first grand-master of the Portuguese Templars ; 
the round church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Brindisi, quoted as resembling that at Cam- 
bridge ; the church of San-Sépolcro at Bologna, 
which is also of a round form ; and the Cathedral 
of Paderborn, in Prussia, founded by Charle- 
magne. M. Lucas concludes with a more pre- 
cise account of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Paris, built in connexion with a hospital to 
receive pilgrims passing through that city on 
their way to or from the Holy Land, in the 
fourteenth century. 

Our increased facilities for travel give arche- 
ology an international, or cosmopolitan, cha- 
racter that increases in intensity year by year. 
It is pleasant to see that the stream of seekers 
flows to our shores as well as from them; and 
we thank the accomplished architect whose 
essay is now before us for his painstaking 
indication of the fact. 








PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES IN VENTI. 
LATION AND WARMING.* 


W8EN, in January, 1868, this Society did me 
the honour to listen to my paper, entitled, ‘A 
few Remarks on some of the Sanitary Neces- 
sities of House Buildings,” and my explanation 
of how these necessities had been provided for 
in the house built for me in Grove-street, an 
opinion was expressed by some of the members 
present that many of the ideas propounded and 
carried out were, at that time, new and merely 
theoretical, and a wish was expressed by Mr. 
Boult and others that I would give to the Society 
the results of the working of the plan, after 
twelve months’ practical experience, by living in 
the house. 

By your permission I will now lay before you 
my experience from living in the house, during 
four cold winters and four hot’ summers, both 
seasons being calculated to test severely the 
merits of both the warming and ventilation. 

The points that it was thought required con- 
firmation by experience were principally those 
connected with the warming and ventilation. It 
will, perhaps, be remembered that the plan 
recommended and adopted was to have a reser- 
voir for fresh air in the centre of the house, with 
the rooms opening out of it on each side; and 
that this reservoir should be separated from the 
stairs lobby by swing doors, in order that the 
cold air, rushing in when the front door is 
opened, shall not pass into this reservoir; that 
the air shall be admitted into this reservoir 
specially, say, through gratings in the floor; so 
that it may be, at least, as pure as the air in the 
street, and that its quantity may be regulated 
according to requirements, and that it may be 
readily warmed when the air in the street is too 
cold to be admitted into the rooms without being 
warmed ; that it shall be warmed either as it 
enters this reservoir or afterwards, but certainly 
before it is admitted into the rooms, and that 
this reservoir shall be repeated on each floor of 
the house, and with the same provisions; that 





* From a — by Dr. John W. Hayward, read at a 
meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society, é 





the air in this reservoir shall have free entrance 
into the rooms, even when the doors are shut, 
either through the skirting-board or through the 
cornice of the room; that I preferred the cor- 
nice ; that the vitiated air shall have exit through 
the ceiling,—and that, not directly to the external 
air, but up an interior wall to a chamber in the 
roof over the central reservoir, and that it should 
not even then have a direct exit to out of doors, 
but be drawn out of this chamber by a syphon, 
provided with a means of being kept perma- 
nently heated, in order to produce suction from 
the rooms, and to prevent all possibility of back 
or down draught,—and that, for this purpose, I 
preferred the kitchen fire; that the exit-flue 
from each room shall proceed separately into 
this chamber, and each have a separate entrance 
into it, in order that the syphon may draw 
equally from each room; and that each flue 
shall be regulated by a valve in its course, to 
open when the full current of ventilation is 
required, or closed partially when few persons 
are in the room, so as to hasten or retard the 
current of air in the room, or to divert the fresh 
warmed air altogether to the bed-rooms at 
night. 

Such, then, was the plan recommended and 
adopted. Originally I did not arrange for valves 
to close the primary inlet openings, but I was 
afterwards driven to their adoption, because when 
the wind came against the front of the house it 
rushed up the lobbies and through the rooms at 
a most uncomfortable rate. The airis warmed as 
it comes into the ground-floor lobby by five coils, 
in two layers of Perkins’s inch bore hot-water 
pipes. These pipes are heated by a stove in the 
basement of the stairs lobby. By this means 
the air in this lobby can be kept permanently 
at 65°. Instead of confining all the hot-water 
pipes to the entrance, it would have been better 
to have taken them up from the stove directly 
up to the attic floor, and carried a coil along 
each floor also, and ending with a few coils at 
the entrance. This I have since had done. I 
would here bear testimony to the perfection of 
Perkins’s apparatus, as supplied by Mr. Gibbs: 
it is safe, efficient, economical, and almost all 
that could be desired. The greatest objection 
to it I have observed is that it has happened that 
in really cold weather it has required water, and, 
in this case, it has had to be let out to have some 
supplied. 

Now, as to the central reservoir, corridor, or 
lobby, it appears to occupy much space, and 
may be thought by some to be a waste of space. 
What I have to say, after paying for the land 
and building and living in the house for four 
years, is that I am very thankful indeed that I 
appropriated the space for it; it is one of the 
greatest comforts and best provisions of the 
house; and I am sure that, after experiencing 
the comfort, no proprietor of a good house 
would regret such appropriation of space by his 
architect. 

This lobby is lighted at night by Ricket’s 
globes—these globes do not foul the air, and I 
wish I had adopted them throughout the house : 
this would have prevented all blackening of the 
ceilings. 
lobbies to the different floors, the heated air is 
checked on each floor, and prevented from rising 
at once to the attics, as it does when this heating 
takes place in the stairs lobby. By having the 
entrance of the air into the rooms independent 
of the door, it is continual, even when the door 
is shut; and by having it by numerous openings 
along the longest side of the room, it is nicely 
distributed, and perceptible current is prevented. 
And [I still prefer that it should be through the 
cornice. There are advantages in having the 
inlet through the skirting, and there are advan- 
tages in having it through the cornice ; but I am 
sure through the cornice has a preponderance of 
advantages. Though the skirting has the advan- 
tage of less easy travel of sound from the rooms, 
when the air in the lobby is warmer than 
the air of the room the ventilation is more per- 
fect. But what does travel of sound matter 
when it is into a private lobby ? So that this is 
really no advantage after all. And when is the 
air of the lobby warmer than the air of the 
rooms ? Scarcely ever,—indeed, only when the 
heating apparatus is fully on, and the rooms are 
without fires; so that neither is this any real 
advantage. Nearly all the year round the air is 
colder in the lobby than in the rooms, and that 
also after having been artificially warmed ; and 
there are about two autumn months and two 
spring months when, though it is scarcely 
necessary to have the heating apparatus at work, 


the air is too cold to be admitted directly into- 


By having the central reservoir also as | 
| experience that I am confirmed in my own 








the rooms, or, at least, through the skirting 
directly to the feet of the occupants; but it is 
not then too cold to be admitted through the 
cornice, because by slowly falling through the 
warmer air of the room it becomes tempered 
before reaching the occupants: practically, I 
have found this to be so. And, besides, there 
are now and then days, even in winter, when it 
is not necessary to have the heating apparatus 
working ; and, now again, the advantage of the 
entrance through the cornice comes in. So, 
taking all points into consideration, the cornice 
is decidedly preferable to the skirting for the 
inlet. 

Having control over the exit-flues with valves 
enables one to economise heat, and to direct the 
current of fresh or of heated air through any 
particular room at pleasure; for instance, on a 
very cold winter night by closing the valves of 
the ground-floor and first-floor rooms, where the 
heated air is not wanted during the night, we 
have the full benefit of the whole of the heated air 
through the bedrooms. 

The question may be asked: Why have a foul- 
air chamber at all? Why not carry the outlets 
from the rooms directly into the upcast, and 
thus save both foul-air chambers and downcast 
Because, in that case, some of the flues would 
have suction and others none. Having a 
foul-air chamber secures the suction from all the 
rooms equally. The other plan has been adopted 
by Mr. King, in the new gas offices,—all the 


offices having a flue into the shaft surrounding: 


the furnace flue, which is of iron. I shall watch 
the working of this plan when in operation. 

The fresh air being drawn through dry cool 
cellars, it settles the dust and blacks, and, in the 
summer, becomes cooled; and, in dusty wea- 
ther, it can be passed through canvas screeis. 
That the ventilating-lobby should be separate 
from the stairs-lobby is absolutely necessary in 
every good house; for in no other way can 
steady, equable warmth and ventilation, com- 
bined with privacy, be secured. And this, of 
course, necessitates that the front door, or 
entrance into the house, shall be at one end of 
the house, and not in the centre of the front 
elevation. I grieve, whenever I see a good house 
built or being built with the entrance in the 
centre of the front; for I know that this is or 
will be necessarily a badly-warmed and venti- 
lated house. By admitting the air specially into 
the central lobby, the quantity admitted can be 
regulated according to the number of persons in 
the house, and the way of the wind,—conditions 
absolutely necessary to the complete comfort of 
the house. 

There are a few other innovations I wish to 
notice. For instance, the windows do not open,— 
they are fixed like church windows ; four of the 
bedrooms have only two chimney-flues amongst 
them: the breakfast-room chimney-flue runs 
into the kitchen-flue; the principal chimney-. 
breasts are in the outer wall of the front and 
back elevation, and the bells are electric. 

Most persons object to the idea of windows 
not opening. My wife, in particular, protested 
that she should imagine herself in a prison, and 
gomad. I have, however, to say of the practical 


opinion of the wisdom of this arrangement in 
the town, when the house is properly ventilated ;. 
and my wife is not only reconciled to the idea, 
but says she is delighted that they do not open. 
It is a wonderful protection from dust and blacks, 
and from the necessity of dusting. The cleaning 
is done as in most good houses,—by men,—and 
costs me 20s. to 30s. a year. This fixed condi- 
tion of the windows is not at all essential to 
either the ventilation or warming,—it is not at 
all involved in the principles, and it was adopted 
merely to assist to obviate the ordinary draughty 
nature of window-places, and to keep out the 
dirt. I have been disappointed to find that it 
has, with some, been thought essentially involved 
in the principles followed out. An open window 
would, of course, increase the inlet, which might 
be an advantage on a very hot summer evening. 
It is generally thought that one flue will not 
answer for two fireplaces : practically, however, 
it does, and, indeed, these fires burn as well as 
any other when only one of them is lighted, and 
much better when both are burning. This, I 
think, results from the flues meeting at equal 
heights, and the common flue being equal to 
the two. The breakfast-room flue was, at 
first, a failure; as originally designed it was 
as shown, the entrance flush with the inside of 
the kitchen flue; but it was found that when 
the common flue was occupied by the smoke 
from the kitchen fire the breakfast-room flue 
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would not draw, so I got a shoulder put at the 
lower edge of the entrance into the kitchen flue. 
This remedied the difficulty at once, and now 
this is one of the best drawing flues in the 
house. This making one smoke-flue serve two 
fireplaces is quite independent of the prineiples 
followed, and was adopted merely for —— 
sake. As to the chimneys in the outer walls, 
here is still a difficulty, and the only difficulty 
that now requires remedying. These chimneys 
are subject to gushing down-draughts, when the 
wind blows in gusts against the walls in which 
the chimneys are; for instance, the west or front 
chimneys smoke in puffs in strong west winds, 
and the back or east chimneys smoke in puffs in 
strong east winds. This is contrary, I believe, 
to the general opinion, as it is usually thought 
that the wind comes over the roof and curls 
down the chimney. I have tried several kinds 
of chimney-tops, amongst them the swivel cowl 
and archimedean screw, a horseshoe bend 
towards the roof, and the introduction lower 
down in the warm part of the chimney of an 
opening slanting upwards into the smoke-flue, 
but without success. I have now a straight long 
top, simply doubled at the termination ; this has 
not yet met with the adverse wind. Of course 
it is not an essential part of the principles of 
warming and ventilating that the chimney- 
breasts shall be in the outer walls, and it was 
adopted merely to utilise the fire-draught to assist 
the ventilation. The electric bells also are a 
mistake : I do not recommend them for private 
houses. They are about the same cost origi- 
nally; but they are a continual trouble and 
expense afterwards: mine have already cost me 
more in the absolute cost of sulphate of copper 
than the bells of my previous house cost me in 
repairs the six years I lived in the house, besides 
the annoyance of their not acting. Notwith- 
standing these imperfections, the working of the 
general arrangement fully answers the expecta- 
tions originally formed: there are perfect venti- 
lation and complete warmth throughout the 
house, so that persons may sit in any part of the 
room, and do not require to crouch over the fire ; 
the smell of dinner is gone directly, and so is 
that of smoking in any room; the bedrooms in 
the morning do not smell like bedrooms; there 
is no offensive smell from the water-closets ; and 
both the ventilation and warmth are easily 
regulatable, according to the requirements of 
the occupants, and the season of the year. 
Each room receives an ample supply of fresh 
air, so distributed that there is no perceptible 
current, and which in summer is cooled from 
5° to 10°, and in winter is warmed from 10° to 
30°; so that all the year round the atmosphere 
of the whole house can be kept from varying 
more than 8° to 10°; in the coldest winter it 
can be kept up to or above 65°, and in the 
hottest summer it can be prevented from rising 
above 72°. Of the comfort and advantage of 
these conditions I have had practical experience, 
not only in health, but alsoin disease. For some 
weeks of the winter 69 and’70 I had staying 
with me a young lady in the early stage of con- 
sumption, and I had my wife laid up with bron- 
chitis ; both patients felt the advantage of being 
able to range through the lobbies and whole 
house at any time with a full supply of fresh 
air, and without fear of the irritating effects 
of cold air. Also in the spring of ’70 and 
°71, |\I had two of my children down with 
putrid scarlet fever: and I then felt the 
immense advantage of plenty of fresh warmed 
air going from the lobbies into the bed-rooms, 
and thence out of doors without returning into 
the lobbies, and with the ability to load the in- 
coming air with disinfectants. By using disin. 
fectants in the first floor lobby, the air entering 
the house became impregnated, and then pass- 
ing through the lobbies into the rooms to out of 
doors without returning into the house, left my 
professional part on the ground floor free from 
any risk of infection, much to my own and my 
patients’ satisfaction. 

Finally, I am very well pleased with my 
bargain; and were I about to build another 
house, I would build it on the same principles, 
and in the same way, only that I would have a 
metal (cast iron) instead of an earthenware 
kitchen smoke-flue, in order to utilise more of 
the waste heat of the kitchen fire; it was a 
mistake to have an earthenware smoke-flue. It 
is, [am sure, the warmest house in winter, and 
the coolest in summer; and altogether the most 
comfortable and healthy house in this town. I 
speak now, not only from theory, but also from 
experience; and had I time to superintend the 
erection, I would have some houses built in the 





same way as a speculation, for I am sure they, 


would be sought after, and would pay a good per- 
centage on the outlay. .... 

The primary inlet has an area of 5 square 
feet, the total area of the flue running into the 
foul-air chamber is 4 square feet, the area of the 


downcast shaft is 54 square feet, and the area) 


of the upcast, at the place of the anemometer, 
is 4 square feet; and the canvas across the 
primary inlet is 171 square feet. The air first 
passes through this canvas ; this causes a loss 
of about 55 ft. per minute, #.e., 55 cubic feet 
more of air would pass through the house per 
minute "were the canvas removed; there is a 
further loss of about 8 ft. per minute when the 
doors of the rooms are shut over when they are 
open. The air passes up the upcast shaft at 
the rate of 220 ft. per minute. The area of the 
upceast is 4 square feet ; 480 cubic feet, therefore, 
passed through the house every minute, inde- 
pendent of the suction of the fires,—enough to 
supply the standard quantity of 15 cubic feet of 
fresh air per minute to fifty-eight persons in the 
house at one time. But, supposing the ordi- 
narily used fires were lighted, about 4,500 cubic 
feet of fresh air would pass through the house 
every minute, thus allowing each of the fifty- 
eight persons 77 cubic feet of fresh air per 
minute, or enough to supply 300 persons with 
the standard quantity of 15 cubic feet per 
minute; for, of course, the occupants would 
have the use of it as it passed to the fires. I 
have also ascertained that when the fires are 
burning there is no diminution of the quantity 
going up the upcast. 








SHAM JEWELRY AND MORALS, 


Art the Society of Arts, on the 28th of February, 
Mr. W. G. Larkins (editor of the Society’s 
Journal), read a paper “On Trinkets and their 
Manufacture.” In concluding, Mr. Larkins said,— 
Let me give utterance to an idea that has come 
into my head with regard to the matter of per- 
sonal adornment. I am not going to say that 
makers and sellers of sham jewelry are lower- 
ing the morals of the country. I wil not say they 
aid and abet the actual lie of those who would 
have us believe their brass is gold; and I will 
not go so far as my friend, Dr. Dresser, who, in 
a paper read before us last year, asked if the 
destruction of Pompeii and the woes that have 
lately fallen upon our neighbours across the 
Channel, were not due to their false quantities in 
decorative art. But I do mind me of a sentence 
of that quaint divine, Dr. Andrew Fuller, who 
said that, in the time of Elizabeth, a “lady 
would as soon have patiently digested a lie as 
have worn a false pearl.” Iam afraid this high 
regard for truth is not characteristic of the pre- 
sent generation. There is,on the contrary, a 
good deal of show and humbug about even ladies 
and gentlemen, and “all is not geld that glit- 
ters ;” fand it is possible that mock jewelry, 
false hair, pretended jewels, and other shams 
may blunt that keen sense of truth and right 
which distinguished our Saxon progenitors. At 
the same time, I am bound to admit that, by 
the rapidity and cheapness of manufacture 
now-a-days, things of beauty are placed before 
those who would never otherwise enjoy them ; 
and perhaps, after all, as Mr. Wright says, 
“There is no valid reason why the factory-girl 
should not display her gilt buckle and brooch of 
the same design as the golden one worn by the 
lady of the villa.” Art may thus serve the com- 
munity by cheapening the cost of the beautiful, 
and afford gratification to the humblest mem- 
bers of society, by superior designs reproduced 
in the cheapest possible form, and attainable 
by all. 

Mr. George Wallis, opening the discussion, 
said,—They had all frequently heard it asserted 
that anything which came from Birmingham 
must be an imitation; but he would say, if it 
were made as an imitation, it was sold as an 
imitation; and, whatever might be done by the 
retailers afterwards, it went out of the hands of 
the manufacturers honestly for what it was. 
He had had the pleasure of living in Birming- 
ham for seven years, as Head Master of the 
Birmingham School of Design, now called the 
School of Art. He had known Birmingham from 
his boyhood, and had kept up his connexion with 
it ever since he left, in 1858, and during the time 
he was there or since, he had never read in any- 
poiice report in the newspapers of any workman 
purloining the goods of his master, although they 
were in the habit of dealing with precious 
materials amounting to the value of a million 
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and a quarter in the year. In 1855 he had the 
pleasure of reading a paper in that room, upon 


| the “‘ Recent Progress in Design,” and he brought 


up from Birmingham a considerable display of 
the products of the town. Many of the objects 
were mounted upon cards, which were marked 
London so-and-so, and people thought they were 
made in London, but that was a mere myth; it 
answered the purpose of the manufacturers to 
cater for the whim of the retailer, and he mounted 
his goods accordingly. He should like to see 
this kind of thing done away with, as it would 
be more honourable and honest. In the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, Birmingham did not exhibit a single 
article of jewelry, but in 1862 they made a 
very excellent display, chiefly through repre- 
sentations made by him. Previously, the manu- 
facturers said they did not care what the public 
thought about Birmingham jewelry; they sold 
it honestly for what it was, and did not care to 
betray the secrets of their customers. He was 
sorry to say that many persons, who ought to 
have known better, said they did not care to look 
at the Birmingham cases, because they did not 
consider there was anything worth looking at. 
There had been a deal of talk about French 
design, but he was satisfied that the French 
designers had led the English into some of the 
most outrageous absurdities, and it arose out of 
the incessant following of the mere whims and 
caprices of the French. 

Sir Walter Stirling said he was much pleased 
at finding that Birmingham was in reality the 
temple of truth, for the general impression wag 
quite the contrary. It was evident, however, from 
what Mr. Wallis said, that what was fictitious 
jewelry was honestly sold as such, and there. 
fore there was no deception, He considered ita 
great public benefit that articles could be pro- 
duced of the highest finish and beauty, without 
having intrinsically such a high value as to tempt 
housebreakers and thieves; and he hoped it 
would be more generally recognised that the 
beauty of trinkets should depend on the excel- 
lence and taste of their manufacture, The same 
principle applied in the highest circles of 
society, for he believed there was no such thing 
in use now, even at royal tables, as gold plate, 
except in rare instances. On one occasion, when 
dining with the Goldsmiths’ Company, he in- 
quired for the gold plate, but the only specimen 
shown him was a cup, which had been set before 
Queen Elizabeth. Even silver plate was now so 
closely imitated by electro-plate, that it was 
almost entirely superseded by it, and people 
might now sleep in safety, either in their town 
or country houses, without the fear of burglars 
breaking into their plate-closets and carrying off 
that which was not only precious as having been 
in the family, perhaps, for several generations, 
but also from its intrinsic value. It was very 
creditable to the artists to see such beautiful 
imitation jewelry, but, after all, there was 
nothing which could equal the beautiful appear- 
ance of pure gold. Indeed, having witnessed 
the Royal procession of the previous day, he was 
of opinion that even Temple-bar was vastly ime 
proved in appearance by the gilding bestowed 
upon it, 








MASTER AND SERVANT BILL. 


Tus Bill was issued to Members of Parlia. 
ment and the public on Tuesday last. It pro. 
vides that the Act shall come into operation on 
the 1st of January, 1873, and shall not extend to 
Ireland. Under the Act the whole of the wages 
of workmen shall be paid in coin of the realm, 
without any deduction, and without any con- 
dition as to the spending any part thereof. 
Every contract in contravention of the Act shall 
be illegal and void, and the workman may 
recover his wages as if the contract had been 
made in conformity with the Act, and as if any 
deduction had not been made, or as if such pay- 
ment, so far as it is illegal, had not been made. 
Masters and masters’ agents who make contracts 
imposing conditions, or using compulsion, as to 
the place or manner in which, or the person with 
whom any money paid on account of wages is to 
be expended, shall be guilty of an offence 
against the Act, as shall be also the person with 
whom such money is expended, unless he shall 
satisfy the court that he was in ignorance of 
such illegal contract. The Bill provides for the 
weekly payment of wages, or by special con- 
tract, and that a part only of wages may be paid, 
but such part to amount to not less than 90 per 
cent. No wages shall be paid on any premises 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors, or 
at or within any office, yard, or place contiguous 
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to, or occupied with, such premises, or on any 
premises on which goods are ordinarily sold to 
such workmen. Where any goods have been 
sold or supplied to a workman by his master or 
master’s agent, as oron account of wages, at a 
shop or place kept by or belonging to such 
master or master’s agent, or in the profits of 
which they may have an interest, an action shall 
not lie against the workman, and the master 
shall not be entitled to any set-off for such 
goods. The Act is not to refer to deductions for 
school fees for short-timers, or for contracts for 
the school fees of other children, or for board 
and lodging when the workman lives with his 
employer, or for fines mutually agreed to between 
master and workmen; nor shall the Act deprive 
a master of the right of distraining for rent. 
The Bill provides for an audit of deductions, for 
education, &c., by auditors appointed by the 
workmen, and for appeals to the Quarter Ses- 
sions. Offences against the Act will expose to a 
penalty of 101. for the first and of 201. for sub- 
sequent offences. If passed, it may not be 
doubted that this Bill will prove the death-blow 
of the Truck system. 








THE WALWORTH COMMON ESTATE. 


THE sixtieth letting of the land on the 
Walworth Common Estate, which is vested in 
the Governors and Guardians of St. Mary 
Newington, and which has, during the last few 
years, been let on lease for building purposes, 
took place on Monday last, at the Elephant and 
Castle Inn, where there was a large attendance 
of builders and- others interested in property. 
There were sixty-three lots offered, fifty-seven 
being sites for private houses, and six for shops. 
With the exception of sixteen lots, the whole of 
the sites offered are situated in a new street, 
called Faraday-street, which has been so desig- 
nated in honour of the Professor whose name it 
bears, and who was born in the parish of St. Mary 
Newington. This new street, which is 15 yards 
in width, and about 400 yards in length, is now 
in course of formation. Messrs. Stuart & Son, 
who officiated as auctioneers, stated, in opening 
the proceedings, that the bulk of the estate had 
now been disposed of for building upon, and 
there was little more left to purchase. All 
the lots offered were readily sold, there being an 
active competition amongst builders present for 
the several sites. The sites for the private 
houses, which contain an average area of 17 ft. 
frontage by 60 ft. in depth, and which are all 
intended for a superior class of houses, realised 
an annual ground-rent of 41. 15s. per annum, on 
a lease for the term of eighty years, whilst the 
sites for two shops, opposite each other, at the 
corner of Faraday-street and Thurlow-street, 
containing, respectively an area of 24 ft. and 
23 ft. frontage and 60 ft. deep, realised 101. 15s. 
and 91. 10s. annual ground-rent. The lettings 
of the day realised, in the aggregate, an annual 
ground-rent of 3311. This estate, upon which 
several hundreds of houses and other premises 
have been built within the last few years, whilst 
whole streets of others are still in course of 
erection, is now yielding a large annual revenue 
in ground-rents to the Newington governors, the 
average amount paid for the leases representing 
about 3,0001. per acre, as freehold, 








SHEPTON MALLET. 


SINCE our reference to this town, the inhabi- 
tants have held a public meeting regarding the 
matter. It considered there was a necessity for 
reform in the existing sanitary arrangements, and 
a committee was formed to consult as to the best 
means of procedure. Immediate action was de- 
precated, in view of sanitary legislation this 
session, yet it was thought that the com- 
mittee might pick up many good hints in the 
meanwhile in the towns in which sanitary know- 
ledge and action were more advanced than in 
Shepton Mallet. We were not surprised to 
learn, that at this public meeting there were 
some who believed the sanitary arrangements of 
the town were well-nigh perfection, and who 
were prepared at all points, to prove Shepton 
Mallet “ the healthiest town in England.” There 
are now such a very large number of “ healthiest 
towns in England,” that we commend with de- 
light to all Improvement Commissioners, and 
other opponents of sanitary measures, the phrase 
recently introduced by an Improvement Com- 
missioner, — “the healthiest town in Great 
Britain.” It is a decided pull upon phrases. 

The Duchy of Cornwall possessing a larg, 





amount of property in Shepton Mallet, the 
stream that runs through the town being part 
of it, it was asked to help in the work of purifi- 
cation ; but for the second time the application 
has been refused, and with that peculiar air of 
grandiose snobbishness that we hope and be- 
lieve only Duchy of Cornwall officials exhibit 
in such perfection. 

They would offer no impediment to the im- 
provement of the Duchy property, but they had 
given an answer in the year 1868 (or thereabont), 
to which you are referred. On the Duchy 
stream from Kilver-street to the Factory at 
Draycott, there are forty-three privies emptying 
more or less directly into it, and forty-two 
sewers, nine of which are public, draining be- 
tween them the whole of this town of 3,500 
inhabitants; and on this stream, just before it 
reaches the town, there is a brewery, and then 
a large factory; some portions of the stream 
are arched over, of course making the uncovered 
portions all the more noxious and nauseating. 
Mr. Rawlinson, in his “ Practical Suggestions,” 
issued by the Commissioners in Lunacy, says,— 
“ Natural streams should not be arched over to 
form main sewers ;” to which one might add in 
this case,—so much ignorance, so much mischief ; 
for ignorance is not idle any more than know- 
ledge. 

In an uncovered portion of the stream about 
twenty yards in length, close to Leg-square, at 
least three sewers and three privies empty ; yet 
in this place we saw a man doing his weekly 
washing of entrails for sausage manufacturers 
in the town, whose names were given us. 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. back from the banks of this same part 
of the stream, and in such a position that God’s 
sun can rarely if ever reach them,—cold, dank, 
dismal,—there are two houses; in one of them 
there has been a fatal case of typhoid fever, and 
the people who live there are constantly ill. An 
agent of the Local Government Board should see 
the convenience on these premises,—not the out- 
side only, but the inside as well,—and then he 
should go/across to another outside the flour-mills 
opposite: he would eat no dinner that day. Now, 
that the Prince has had such an awful experience 
of the very disease that may at any time visit 
some of the tenants of the Duchy of Cornwall 
property in Shepton Mallet, we believe that, if a 
proper representation were made to him, more 
directly than has hitherto been done, he would 
at once cause inquiries to be made as to the 
existence of these nuisances, Pro, 








THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At a Special General Meeting of the Institute 
held on Monday, the 4th inst., the royal gold 
medal, annually bestowed (subject to Her 
Majesty’s sanction) on some distinguished archi- 
tect or archeologist, was awarded to Professor 
Freidrich Schmidt, of Vienna, President of the 
Austrian Institute of Engineers and Architects, 
and holding the Government office of ‘ Ober- 
Baurath,” a title nearly equivalent to that of our 
First Commissioner of Works. Professor Schmidt 
designed the new Roman Catholic church at 
Vienna, the gymnasium in the same city, the 
Dominican church at Diisseldorf, and many 
other buildings of importance. He is also an 
honorary and corresponding member of the In- 
stitute. The meeting having next proceeded to 
consider the recommendation of the Council 
respecting the award of the Soane medallion and 
other Institute medals and prizes offered for 
designs, measured drawings of ancient build- 
ings, &c., the following adjudication was made. 

The Soane Medallion and 501. (subject to the 
usual conditions as to Continental study), to Mr. 
Alfred Reading, of Hall-road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham, for his design of a town-hall. 

The Institute Silver Medal and five guineas, 
to Mr. Fred. H. Reed, of London, for a series of 
elaborate and carefully - measured drawings, 
illustrating Tattersall Castle, Lincolnshire. 

A Medal of Merit, to Mr. Fred. C. Deshon, of 
London, for a similar series of drawings, illus- 
trating All Saints’ Church, Edington, Wiltshire. 

In the same competition, the drawings sub- 
mitted by Mr. John Langham, of Leicester, and 
Mr. C. Bryan Oliver, of Bath, were “‘ Honourably 
Mentioned.” 

The student’s prize in books was given to 
Mr. William Scott, of London, for his design for 
a staircase in a domestic building. 

The Council then announced their decision 
respecting the award of certain money prizes 





offered by Mr. H. W. Peek, M.P., for the 





best series of drawings, illustrating the re. 
storation of Eastbury Manor House, and the 
Convent Gateway, Barking, viz.:—the sum 
of 421. to Mr. T. E. C. Streatfield, for the 
best set .of drawings of EastburyManor House ; 
the sum of 201. to Mr. Philip J. Marvin, for 
the second best set of drawings of the same 
subject ; and the further sum of 10l. to Mr. 
Philip J. Marvin, for the best drawings of the 
old Convent Gateway, Barking. 

It is understood that these prizes were 
offered by_Mr. Peek with the sole object of 
encouraging architectural study, and with no 
view to the restoration of the building, which 
does not belong to him. 

It is proposed that the formal presentation of 
the Royal Gold Medal and the Institute Prizes 
shall take place during the General Conference 
of Architects, which will be held later in the 
season at the Institute. 

The next ordinary general meeting will take 
place on’ Monday, the 18th inst., when a paper 
will be read, by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, “On the 
Fall of a Church Dome, with Suggestions for its 
Construction on better Principles.” 








THE HOME AND THE MAN.’ 
** As the home, so are the people.” 


Wuat is progress ?_ Let us reason. 
Is it conquests grand and great ; 
Honours, such as we emblazon 
With the emblems of the State ? 
Is it armies bravely quelling 
Civil strife, that direst ban ; 
Or the building of a dwelling 
Where to mould the future man ? 


What is progress, Lords and Commons, 
Ye who guide the nation’s will ; 

Can it be that man and woman’s 
Nature courts but human ill ? 

Is it schools for prayer and spelling, 
For the Arab class and clan ; 

Or a healthy human dwelling 
For the family of man ? 


Progress, human, is the solemn 
Home foundation undefiled, 

Man the grand Corinthian column, 
And the ornament the child: 

This is progress, onward swelling, 
In proportion and in plan. 

As we make the human dwelling, 
So we shape the future man. 


Let us build for health and morals ; 
Let us raise, in Heaven’s name! 

Homes to win us lasting laurels, 
And to wipe away our shame. 

Earthly triumphs these excelling 
Are not in creation’s span ; 

For improvement in the dwelling 


Means improvement of the man. 
ONCoE. 








EARLY REMAINS NEAR GRACECHURCH~- 
STREET. 


In Corbet-court, a turning out of the west side 
of Gracechurch-street not far down from Corn- 
hill, a pile of offices with large cellars is about to 
be built, under the direction of Mr. Crockett. 
Considerable excavations and clearances of old 
works are being made in consequence, and in the 
course of these, at a depth of from 16 ft. to 18 ft. 
from the present street level, remains of a small 
Norman arcade and other early work have been 
exposed. One of the stone columns, with its 
capital, is pretty perfect. On other parts of 
the site there are vaultings of rubble and 
concrete. The bearing-wall of one of these is 
seen to have been underpinned with good 
masonry, probably soon after the Great Fire. 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, close by, is of very ancient 
foundation. Even if the tradition which makes 
it the first Christian church in London, and 
takes it back to the year of our Lord 179, be 
put aside, there is evidence to show there was a 
church here in the year 1230. It seems just 
possible that the remains now discovered formed 
part of some of the buildings connected with this 
or the neighbouring church of St. Michael. 
Chroniclers mention a subterranean passage-way 
from St. Peter’s. The ‘London Tavern Appren- 
tices,” it is said, penetrated it to a considerable 
distance about sixty years ago, soon after which 
occurrence it was bricked up. 
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ANCIENT TIMBER BUILDING AT 
LIMBURG. 


WE add one more to our examples of ancient 
timber buildings. It is to be found in Limburg- 
on-the-Lahn, to the east of the cathedral, and 
forms the interior of the courtyard of an 
ancient building, which was originally the 
dwelling-place of the canons attached to that 
church. This is an early example of timber 
construction, and may date from the fourteenth 
century. As will be seen from our engraving, 
the beams are chamfered in a very elaborate 
manner, as are likewise the uprights and the 
ends of the joists, giving a contradiction to the 
assertion of some members of the profession, 
who are wont to persuade themselves, and try 
to persuade others, that chamfers are a ‘modern 
invention.” 








CHEAP GAS FOR RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

It may be readily believed and easily under- 
stood that the expenditure for gas in lighting 
stations and booking offices constitutes a heavy 


item in the accounts of the railway companies 
that have stations in, or near, London. The 
London and North Western Company paid, if we 


mistake not, over 40,0001. for gas consumed last | 


year in London and the suburbs, at its stations, 
warehouses, and booking-offices. Reference was 
made to this subject at the last meeting of the 
Metropolitan Company, and to the hope that 
could now be entertained of an important re- 
duction in this item of expenditure, through an 
arrangement with a new gas company, that was 
ready to engage to supply gas of sixteen-candle 
illuminating power, at 2s. 3d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
It is understood that the company referred to has 
already arranged to supply the Metropolitan, 
the Metropolitan District, and the London Chat- 
ham and Dover Companies, with gas of the 
quality referred to, at the price stated. A con- 
dition of the supply will be that the gas com- 
pany shall be allowed to lay pipes along the 
railway companies’ lines, from the gasworks to 
the stations or places where the gas is to be 
consumed. This arrangement will obviate the 
necessity, and, of course, the heavy cost, of an 


Act of Parliament, and will deprive the gas 
companies,—which are, as is well known, a rich 
and powerful confederation,—of a locus standi as 
opponents of the new company. Land for the 
new works has been taken at West Brompton and 
at Battersea, from which there is communication 
with all the railways having termini in London, 
north and south of the Thames, and all the stations 
in the extensive metropolitan railway district. It 
is stated that the gas rentals paid by the Lon- 
don railway companies amount to 175,0001. per 
annum, and that fully a third of that sum will 
be saved by their contracting with the new com- 
pany. It will, of course, be seen that the 
arrangement between the railway companies 
and the gas company can be carried gut without 
any interference with or breaking up of the 
roads or streets. It may be expected that the 
other companies will speedily follow the example 
of those that have contracted for the supply of 
better light, at a rate so much lower than that 
they are now paying. 

Mr. George Flintoff is the engineer of the new 
company. 
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SECURITY AND SASH FASTENINGS. 


Someraine has been lately said as to obtaining 
a safer method than the one in use for securing 
sash windows and reforming their fastenings. 

Before making some suggestions to that 
end, I would point to the communications which 
appeared in the Builder on a cognate subject, 
from different correspondents, in the volume for 
1870, ‘‘On Sashes and Sash Hangings.” Most 
of our present sash-fasteners are useless for pur- 
poses of security, not alone from the fact that in 
the majority of instances they are “cheap and 
nasty,” and of bad material, bad design, and 
worse workmanship, but because the sashes to 
which they are attached are not constructed in the 
right manner at the point where all the danger 
lies. The meeting-rails of the top and bottom 
sashes are seldom or never made of sufficient 
thickness or breadth. To allow for the thickness 
of the parting slip that separates both sashes, it 
is, of course, requisite to add to the breadth of 
the meeting-rails. Some sash-makers allow for 
the additional breadth on one rail alone ; others 
equally divide it between the two. The first 
method is the worst, and the second method not 
much better, if what is technically called ‘‘ hook- 
ing” or splaying both edges of the meeting-rails 
is not done. By this method both edges of top 
and bottom meeting-rails lap diagonally against 
each other. This method, though far more 
secure than a square meeting, is still not proof 
against a thin blade of steel or a knife being in- 
serted between; but it is far preferable to the 
square section, as the blade or instrument used 
will have to pass in at a great inclination. The 
fastener can be put on in this instance in such a 
manner as almost to counteract any successful 
insertion of a blade unless considerable force be 
employed. 

Here is, however, in our opinion a much better 
method. Let the edges of the two meeting-rails 
of both sashes be rebated, the meeting-rail of 
the lower or inside sash to overlap the outer, so 
that their rising and lowering will not be inter. 
fered with. To go to the rudiments, let us sup- 
pose that the thickness of the sash-stiles is 2} in., 
and the parting-slip or bead in the sash-frame 
3 in. thick. Let us allow, then, in the breadth 
of the meeting-rails for what will give a } in. or 
% in. rebate: the last will be found sufficient if 
the sashes are closely fitted. No knife or thin 
blade of steel can be inserted in this instance, as 
the projecting section of the rebate of the meet- 
ing-rail of the inside sash stops it. 

In making sashes, it is always aimed at to give 
the meeting-rails as light an appearance as pos- 
sible, from the belief that they ought, if possible, 
to correspond with the bars,—a very erroneous 
notion. 

There is no valid reason why the thickness of 
the meeting-rail of an ordinary sash should be 
reduced to 1} in. or 1} in., which is foolishly 
considered by many very gross for an ordinary 
sash meeting-rail. In fact, they should not be 
under 2 in. in thickness; but if men will aim at 
airy lightness, they must not anticipate security. 
In future, with a view of increasing the strength 
and security, and maintaining the lightness of 
appearance in the meeting-rails of ordinary 
sashes, I would recommend that the meeting- 
rails in every instance should_be composed of 
either oak or ash. The rebate then would be 
more strong and durable, and would resist a 
much greater degree of real violence and open 
force. In respect to the suggestion of having 
the meeting-rails of sashes rebated, there will 
be some people who will pretend to see objec- 
tions and eyesores at once; but before these 
are made we will anticipate them. As to 
a rebate being unsightly on a meeting-rail of a 
sash, it is no more unsightly than a rebate ona 
folding-door or a French casement window, 
which has to be so treated. One rebate only can 
be seen (from the outside, and this only when 
the lower window is raised; and even in the 
window of the ground-story of a dwelling, no 
person, except those possibly bent on looking 
out for the sight, would take notice of the differ- 
ence. As for the additional trouble in the pre- 
paration and fitting of the sashes, we see very 
little indeed. All sashes should be fitted to their 
frames before leaving the workshop or builder’s 
yard and glazed. Fitting sashes after being glazed 
is an unworkmanlike fashion and leads to much 
loss of time and also loss of glass, as a great 
quantity of it is often broken when this slovenly 
method is adopted. The rebating of the meeting- 
rails will not interfere in the least with the space 
occupied by the sash-fastener, as there will be 
sufficient room for the screws and placement. 





A word about sash-fastenings in general. 
They are, as a rule, flashy and bad, and instead 
of improving in quality they are growing worse, 
so far as goodness of material is concerned. In 
workmanship and artistic design they have little 
claims to ‘‘ honourable mention.” The old screw 
and spring sash-fasteners of thirty or forty years 
since were far preferable and more secure than 
any of our present descriptions. The screw and 
spring were protected in the barrel or tube; and 
when the screw entered its corresponding socket, 
at each revolution both sashes were drawn 
tighter and tighter together. The opening and 
closing of sashes when required was a little more 
troublesome, or, rather, was not so expeditious 
as now, but increased security was obtained. 
The more we consider the adoption of the rebating 
process the more we are convinced of its security, 
and are prepared to meet the objection which 
may be urged against it. 

If the meeting-rails are closely fitted they will 
keep close for years, and sand-bags may be 
dispensed with. Any objection that may be 
urged in the matter of paint clogging up the 
rebate in course of time may be urged against 
a rebate in other instances, but no such thick- 
nesses of coats of paint may be anticipated, as 
they can always be avoided and prevented at 
each repainting. 

After all, it may be said that the publication 
of each new improvement or invention con- 
nected with the security of house property is but 
giving so many useful hints to burglars. Swift, 
by his humorous “ Advice to Servants’? how to 
cheat their masters, opened the eyes of masters 
and mistresses a little also, and led them to be 
more particular in their manner of leading people 
into temptation. 

If burglars as well as builders are assisted by 
our advice we cannot help it, but for the further 
information of the latter, who may be the owners 
of house property, we would advise them to 
provide shutters for all windows, and also we 
would advise the Commissioners of Police to 
give instructions to every policeman on his beat 
to insist that all shutters to windows, particularly 
those belonging to the two lower stories, should 
be closed-to before midnight. Porches or porticos 
to dwellings offer great facilities to confederated 
burglars or housebreakers, who can make ladders 
of their backs in the interest and pursuance of 
their profession. 

Finally, forcible entry can only be resisted by 
force, or counteracted by precautions,—household 
precautions, and those belonging to the public 
and local authorities,—or, otherwise translated, 
the due vigilance of “the man on the beat.” 

A clever burglar is not stopped or awed by 
trifles; give him but the coveted opportunity 
and his drills, jemmies, and centre-bits, and even 
with the shutters fastened he will make a 
stealthy and almost noiseless entry. A diamond 
and a leather sucker will lift a pane of glass, or 
a piece of it, with a refreshing smoothness into 
the tail of his coat or working apron, and after 
that open sesame we will let the imagination of 
our readers supply the rest. 

A CRAFTSMAN, 








CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING INVESTMENTS. 


Av a local conference of representatives from 
Lancashire Co-operative Societies recently held 
at Eccles, near Manchester, the employment of 
capital in buildings was very fully discussed. 
We condenseashort notice of the conference from 
the Co-operative News :—The subject first con- 
sidered was, ‘‘ The Best Means for the Employ- 
ment of Surplus Capital,” and among many 
suggestions, that of cottage building seemed to 
find most general acceptance. If the buildings 
were adapted to the wants of the members, and 
suitably located, the investment yielded a good 
and safe return, and was advantageous to the 
members generally. It also conferred a political 
power which could be used in defence of indus- 
trial interests, when, as at the present time, an 
attack upon co-operative societies was expected 
on the part of the trading and mercantile classes. 

In most cases the houses were built by the 
society, and either leased or purchased by its 
members. The Rochdale code of rules was com- 
mended, and their practice was to lend money 
for building purposes at 5 per cent. The work- 
ing classes ought now to require good houses, 
and the co-operative societies might very profit- 
ably provide them. They frequently found 
private individuals do soto very good advantage. 
At Radcliffe they had built thirty-one cottages 
of a good class, most of which were let to their 


members, and they had now formed a building 
committee, to whom they had granted 4,000/. 
for building purposes. Each member paid a 
tenth of the cost to start with, and the rest 
quarterly. Cottages were generally preferred as 
an investment to cotton. But it was urged that 
there should be somebody on each building com- 
mittee who knew the trade, and they should 
carefully watch the extras. 

The Bacup Society was referred to as a sur- 
prising instance of the supply and employment 
of capital. They had already more manufac- 
turing companies than any other town in 
England. They had been building cottages very 
extensively, having just completed sixty-five, 
and having passed the plans for twenty-two 
more. They would probably keep on building 
for some time, as they cauld dispose of the 
cottages as rapidly as they were erected. Their 
society had 12,0001. or 13,0001. invested in dif. 
ferent companies. They had found building a 
most practicable method for the employment of 
their capital, and distributed the repayment 
from purchasers over thirteen years. 

Over Darwen was another instance given 
worth example. They had found the capital for 
a paper-mill which was nearly ready for work. 
They had about 8,0001. invested in cottages, of 
which they had built about as many as they re- 
quired. They had next agreed to go into coal. 





mining, and were then in treaty for the purchase 
of an estate. Having provided for their colliery 
they were thinking of a spinning-mill. 








A FATAL MISTAKE. 


Srr,—I.am much disappointed, in common 
with many of your readers who interest them- 
selves in the great question of public health, to 
find that Mr. Stansfeld in his new Bill permits 
the appointment of inspectors and medical 
officers of health still to be left in the hands of 
the local authority. Unless this important pro. 
vision be altered, I venture to predict that the 
Bill will never work. The reason is short and 
clear: the “local authority” themselves are for 
the most part the great perpetrators of sanitary 
sins; and how can I report against the interests 
of my employers ? An INSPECTOR, 








ALBERT BUILDINGS, QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, CITY. 


“ ALBERT-BUILDINGS,” now nearly completed 
have a frontage of 120 ft. to the new thorough- 
fare, Queen Victoria-street, with returns on 
Queen-street and Cannon-street of about 60 ft. 
each. The total height of the pile in the centre 
is 80 ft. The traffic to the upper portions of the 
premises is intended to be carried on by means 
of a hydraulic lift, in addition to the ordinary 
staircase. The material employed in the eleva- 
tion is Portland stone, and very little ironwork 
is used in the construction. Mr. Frederic J. 
Ward, of Cannon-street, is the architect ; the 
contractors are Messrs. Tress & Co.; and Mr, 
Frampton is the carver. 








THE PROPORTIONS OF CORNICES. 


Sir,—I have always found great difficulty in 
designing cornices to rooms so that they be 
neither too large nor too small. After many 
failures, I have adopted the following rule, which 
will, I think, be found to give satisfactory 
results :— 

Take half the width of the ceiling and the 
height of the wall from the top of the skirting 
to the ceiling, and, whatever they measure in 
feet, set out in inches for the cornice. Let as 
many inches as half of what the ceiling 
measures in feet be set off for the members on 
the ceiling, and as many inches as the wall 
measures in feet be for the members on the 
wall. Thus the cornice will measure on the flat 
(not girth) a twelfth of the height and of half the 
width of the room, which for public rooms might 
be increased perhaps to a tenth part if they 
were low in pitch. Of course, the space thus 
set out is to be filled in with members and 
enrichments designed in due proportion with 
each other,—a matter with which I have no 
immediate business. 

It will be seen that by this rule, if the room is 
narrow in proportion to its height, we obtain 
more members on the wall than on the ceiling; 
and, on the other hand, if it is wide, we have 





more members (in proportion) on the ceiling 
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than on the wall; thus obtaining a flexible rule, 
which the necessarily infinite proportions of 
rooms require, and which will, I think, be found 
convenient, and at the same time satisfactory in 
its results, and as such will, I hope, be useful to 
some of your readers, from any of whom, 
however, I should be glad to hear of a better 
rule, if such exists. 
E. F. Hurcnins, Architect. 








THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 


In reply to Lord Redesdale, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne said, in the House of Commons, that, 
it was probable the public offices now building 
in Downing-street would be completed about 
the spring of the year after next. As to 
the second question, he could not say precisely 
when the houses between the new offices and 
Parliament-street would be pulled down. Rents 
were being got out of some of these houses, 
and the Government thought that it would be as 
well to have the advantage of those rents 
as long as possible. Besides, these hid from view 
the work now going on at the back of the side of 
Parliament-street in question. With regard to 
the noble lord’s third question, the Government 
had no intention of widening the side of Parlia- 
ment-street near to the new public offices. He 
agreed with the noble lord that there would be a 
certain amount of unsightliness if the whole of 
Parliament-street was not opened up; but it 
would not do to throw the cost of such an im- 
provement on the whole country. If the widen- 
ing of the street was found to be necessary on 
account of an increase of traffic, it would be dif- 
ferent. In that case, however, the proper body 
to deal with it would be the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 








THE PROPOSED METROPOLITAN AND 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD RAILWAY. 


ALLEGED SERIOUS INJURY TO HOUSES AND OTHER 
PROPERTY, 


Tr is stated that the proposed Metropolitan 
and St. John’s Wood Railway, for which appli- 
cation is about to be made to Parliament, will 
very seriously interfere with the safety and 
value of property along the district which it 
intersects, and the consequence is that a deter- 
mined opposition to it has for some time been 
resolved upon by the Marylebone Board of 
Works, which it appears is now to be followed 
up by the Metropolitan Board. It is alleged in 
opposition to the project that the company by 
their Bill are seeking for powers to interfere 
with houses and other buildings, without 
granting compensation, in a manner which has 
not hitherto been attempted by any public com- 
pany. It is urged as one reason why the Bill 
should be resisted that it proposes to establish 
coal depéts in some of the best parts of the 
metropolis, which it is contended will materially 
depreciate the value of property in the vicinity ; 
also that the time for the completion of the line 
was three years, so that the West-end streets 
might be blocked up for that period. 








SCHOOL BUILDING AND OTHER WORKS 
AT GREAT YARMOUTH. 


The new Grammar School, in the Trafalgar- 
road, is now approaching completion. The build. 
ings comprise master’s house and offices, dormi- 
tories, dining-hall, and other accommodation for 
about forty boarders. School-room, 65 ft. by 
26 ft., with class-rooms adjoining. Entrance 
porch, with bell-turret over, spacious lobbies, 
and the necessary offices. The buildings are of 
Gothic character; the walling material is red 
brick, with stone dressings. The expenditure 
has been about 4,5001, 

St. Peter’s National Schools.—These schools 
have recently been enlarged, additional accom- 
modation having been provided for about 100 
children. 

St. James’s National Schools.—The designs 
for these schools were prepared about four years 
since, at which time the Infant School was 
built. Contracts have now been entered into 
for the completion of the group by the addition 
of boys’ and girls’ school, with the necessary 
offices. Accommodation will be provided for 
about 500 children. The buildings are of Gothic 
character, walls of red brick, roof open timbered. 
The cost will be about 1,500. 

St. Nicholas (Priory) National Schools.—Con- 
siderable additions are about to be made to 





these schools, by which accommodation will be 
provided for about 180 additional children. 

St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Schools.—New 
rooms have just been completed in connexion 
with these schools. Accommodation is provided 
for about 100 additional children. 

St. George’s Denes.—New school-rooms, class- 
rooms, and lecture-room have been erected, ad- 
joining to, and in the area of the Baptist Chapel. 
The lecture-room is over the school and class- 
rooms, and is about 50 ft. by 80 ft., with open- 
timbered roof. Convenient and direct access is 
obtained from the lecture-room to the galleries, 
and from the school-rooms to the ground-floor of 
the chapel. 

Dwellings for the Working Classes.—The Great 
Yarmouth charity trustees have instructed their 
architect to prepare plans for laying out a por- 
tion of their estate, near the Caistor road, for 
building purposes. The site contains about 7} 
acres, and it is proposed to erect thereon about 
200 small houses suitable for the various grades 
of the operative and working classes. The 
general plan and scheme for laying out the 
ground have been approved by the Charity Com- 
missioners of England and Wales, and designs 
have now been prepared by the architect for the 
whole of the dwellings. 

Mission Church.—It is proposed to erect a 
new Mission Church (Countess of Huntingdon) 
here, in a rapidly increasing part of the town. 
The building will be Gothic in style, with flint 
walling and stone dressings. pee 

The architect in all these cases is Mr. J. L. 
Bottle, of London and Yarmouth. 











THE CURACY HOUSE, PEWSEY, WILTS. 


Tare Curacy House in the High-street has 
been pulled down. The new building recently 
finished is of a Domestic Gothic character, con- 
structed of red bricks obtained from Devizes, re- 
lieved with bands and arches of coloured bricks, 
and having dressings of Bath stone. The roofs 
are covered with Staffordshire blue and brindle 
tiling, laid to patterns. The entrance porch 
forms a feature in the front elevation, having a 
bold open-timber roof, supported on brackets 
and stone corbels, rising between the two front 
gables. All the windows have been filled in 
with quarry lights and tinted cathedral glass, 
supplied by Messrs. Watson, of London. The 
ornamental ironwork was supplied by Mr, 
Shrivell, of Long-acre. The works have been 
carried out by Mr. Thomas’ Edwards, builder, 
from the designs and under the supervision of 
Mr. John Birch, architect. 








OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Srr,—In the Builder for February 24th, I 
notice an article on Old St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
by Mr. E. B. Ferrey, reference being made to 
an earlier church, which might have been after- 
wards “cased.” Perhaps Mr. Ferrey may not 
have seen the following extract from Pepys’s 
Diary, September, 1668 :— 

‘It is pretty here to see how the late church was but a 
case wrought over the old church. You may see the very 
old pillars standing whole within the walls of this,’’ 

The above appears to have been entered by 
Pepys in his Diary, after paying a visit to Old 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, then being pulled down. 

J. HORDERN. 





SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Bradford.—At a meeting last week, Mr. Neill 
moved the adoption of the plans, specifications, 
and estimates submitted by Messrs. Lockwood & 
Mawson for schools in Feversham-street. The 
cost of the schools, he said, would be 9,282. of 
which 7,0001. were for the buildings, 1,4001. for 
the playgrounds, 2501. for fittings, 5321. 10s. for 
architect’s commission and clerk of works, and 
501. for contingencies. A sum of 6301. for 
paving and draining of streets and 1321. for 
expenses of conveyance had been included in 
the former vote of 8,7501. for the land. He did 
not think they could ask the ratepayers to sanc- 
tion the erection of a school that could be much 
plainer from an architectural point of view than 
the one shown in the plans. In Bradford hitherto, 
whenever a public building had been erected, 
the general feeling was, after a few years, that it 
ought to have been better done. In the matter 
of the street improvements, the men who had 
advocated the more ambitious plans had incurred 
a good deal of unpopularity at the time, but 
public opinion was year by year coming round 











to their view. If they looked at schools built 
twenty years ago, the general feeling now-a- 
days was, that they were out of date, and 
that it was about time to rebuild them. He 
urged that if 50,0001. or even 100,0001. were 
spent on schools for Bradford, it would not be a 
great tax on the people. Mr. Coates said he was 
acquainted with the ease of a school nearly as 
large as the one under consideration, the cost of 
which, including the land, would be about 6,0007. 
He might add that the cost of these proposed 
schools would be 231. per head of the accommo. 
dation, against an average cost of school con- 
struction of 71. per head. Mr. Neill said the 
actual cost of the schools would be 221. 10s. per 
head. He did not know what school Mr. Coates 
was referring to, but he supposed it would be 
Bishop Ryan’s school in Captain-street; he 
should be sorry to see those of the Board built 
in the same way. The resolution was carried by 
six to four.—Mr. Neill next moved that the 
Board adopt the plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates produced by Messrs. Milnes & France for 
schools in Bowling Back-lane. The estimates of 
this school by the architects amounted to 7,0001. 
The buildings were set down for 5,0001., the play- 
ground 1,0711., fittings 1851., architects’ commis- 
sion and clerk of works 4821., and contingencies 
2631. The whole cost of the school, when com- 
plete, including land, would be 9,2507. The 
playgrounds would be laid with stone to a depth 
of 12 in., with asphalte over. The motion was 
carried, all except two voting in its favour.—Mr. 
Neill then moved the adoption of the plans, 
specifications, and estimates submitted by 
Messrs. Simpson & Langley for schools in 
Ryan-street. These schools would cost about 
141. 2s. 6d. per head of the accommodation, 
including the price of the land. The estimate 
for the buildings was 6,3001.; for the play- 
grounds, 1,5001.,—a recreation park for Little 
Horton almost; 5001. for architects’ commis- 
sion and clerk of works. The total cost, in- 
cluding that of the land, would be 11,3001. The 
resolution was carried. Mr. Neill then moved 
that the clerk be instructed to write asking the 
Education Department to recommend the Public 
Loan Commissioners to advance 25,6821. for the 
erection of the schools of which the plans had 
been approved. The motion was carried, one 
only voting against it. 

The Dimensions of Class-rooms. — At the 
last meeting of the London School Board a long 
discussion took place as to what the dimensions 
of the new class-rooms should be. It was agreed 
that nine square feet should be allowed to each 
child, and that no class-room should be of less 
than 360 superficial feet. It was understood 
that this decision referred only to the three or 
four schools about to be constructed, and that 
the general question will be discussed at some 
future period. 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


THOMPSON ¥v. ALLISON. 
ALLEGED BREACH OF CONTRACT, 


Tis was an action (tried in Nisi Prius Court, New- 
castle) brought by Mr. Matthew Thompson, of Newcastle, 
architect, to recover compensation for an alleged breach 
of contract entered into with Mr. W. H. Allison, a brewer, 
residing at Undercliffe, near Sunderland. Mr. Holker, Q.C. 
and Mr. Hugh Shield appeared on behalf of the plaintiff: 
while defendant was represented by Mr. Aspinwall, Q.C. 
and Mr. Crompton. According to the opening statement 
of Mr. Holker, it appeared that the plaintiff sought to 
recover damages from Mr. Allison for having failed to 
carry out an agreement concerning the erection of an 
otek, and, as a consequence, for preventing him earnin 
a considerable amount of remuneration, Inthe montho 
August, 1869, both parties to the suit met at the house of 
Mr. Charles Mark Palmer, Grinkle Hall, Yorkshire, and 
there got into conversation with respect to the erection of 
a large hotel on the Duke of Northumberland’s property 
at Tynemouth. Mr, Allison said, ‘‘ 4 the bye, have you 
not to do with the estate at Tynemout on to the 
Duke of Northumberland? I suppose there will in time 
be large building operations going on there?” Plaintiff 
replied that he was connected with the property, and 
expressed his belief that in a short while there would be a 
very considerable number of houses built. Mr. Allison 
next asked if there was a hotel site to be obtained on the 
estate, and, on being told that there was, said, ‘‘ Well, you 
know, if you could use your influence, and get me this 
site, of course I should employ you as architect.” After 

laintiff had promised to use his influence, and there had 
9 something said as to the kind of building require, 
the conversation turned on the desirability of adding @ 
ball-room to the defendant’s residence at Undercliffe, and 
Mr. Thompson was asked to go over, view the premises, 
and then tell him what it would cost. This was all that 
occurred at Mr. Palmer’s residence ; but when Mr, Thomp- 
son returned to Newcastle, he saw Mr. Snowball, the Duke 
of Northumberland’s commissioner, and obtained from 
that gentleman a site for the proposed hotel, The de- 
fendant was then communicated with, and, after several 
discussions, plans were ordered to be prepared for @ 
second-class hotel, and Mr. Thompson was asked to solicit 
tenders for the building from several of the local contrac- 
tors. The residence was also examined at Undercliffe, 
and plans proposed for the ball-room; but as the work 
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had never been agreed to be carried out, there was no 
charge made in the matter, except for the trouble attendant 
on the preparation of the designs. The erection of the 
hotel was, at Mr. Allison’s oogeeet, allowed to stand over 
until the beginning of 1871, when Mr. Snowball began to 
request that the conveyance of land should be completed, 
in order that the duke might receive the money. On the 
4th of March, however, when all was in re ess for a 
commencement, Mr. Allison made a request that a friend 
of his, Mr, Moore, should be engaged as an assistant to 
the building, in order to get a in his profession 
under an old-established architect, This was aapene to, 
but as it transpired that Mr, Moore expected to taken 
into partnership, Mr. Thompson declined to accept any such 
arrangement, and at once expressed his disapproval of the 
course which Mr, Allison had chosen to adopt towards 
him, After a good deal of correspondence on the subject, 
Mr. Allison requested plaintiff to send in his account for 
preparing plans, and also, on receiving payment, to put 
the plans themselves at his disposal ; but, as Mr. Thompson 
objected to this method of getting the work done at a 
cheaper rate, and also knew that he would lose very con- 
siderably by being deprived of his per-centage on the 
building, he had | Boe compelled to bring the present 
action, in order to secure his rights. The building was 
estimated to cost 4,5002., and as an architect’s fees were 
5 per cent. on the outlay, or 2} on the plans and 24 on the 
work, the plaintiff now contended that he was entitled to 
a considerable sum as compensation for his lost ¢ommis- 
sion. The examination of the plaintiff being concluded 
Messrs. Kyle, Oliver, and Oswald, architects, were call 
in = of certain charges, and the propriety of the 
plaintiff’s conduct in such a matter as the present. They 
also deemed it unusual for an architect to be dismissed in 
the manner alleged. After Mr. Holker had replied upon 
his case, and counsel for the other side had addressed the 
jury, his Lordship summed up, stating that plaintiff sought 
to recover a sum of money on two grounds,—first, with 
respect to wrongful dismissal, and, failing that, to recover 
for labour performed, asking, of course, to be assessed a 
proper sum for work done under the circumstances, There 
was no evidence of an engagement by contract up to the 
completion of the work, nor any evidence, indeed, of a 
contract to the effect that defendant would retain him in 
his employment. All the evidence they had of what agree- 
ment was made between the parties was from the plaintiff. 
The other witnesses of his case knew — of the cir- 
cumstances of the case of their own knowledge, nor had 
they seen the defendant at all. Therefore they had only 
the simple testimony of the plaintiff as to the whole case, 
At the close of his lordship’s remarks, the jury retired to 
consider their verdict, and, after a short absence, returned 
with a verdict for defendant, deciding that plaintiff was 
only entitled to the 651, for work done, which had been 
paid into court, 








WHO’S TO BLAME ? 


Sir,~The above question — to many cases of 
neglect, both in the City of London and elsewhere. What 
I want to call attention to most is the disgraceful state 
that area gratings are allowed to get into. A short walk 
through any of the principal thoroughfares of the City 
will prove, in all cases where the gratings have been 
fixed any —_ of time, the stone has worn away, and 
leaves the ca g standing above the paving ; and one of 
the worst cases can be seen apace the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, where, a fortnight since, I had the 
misfortune to tumble over one of these traps. I have 
been disabled in my right hand ever since, and shall be 
some time before I recover the use of it again, I think a 
notice of this matter in your journal will save many a 
broken limb and perhaps life, 
A Victim or Somenopy’s NxGuEcr. 








DAMP-PROOF HOUSES. 


THE most important question, how to form a 
damp-proof house, has occupied the attention of 
architects and others from time immemorial, 
and still the object is not accomplished. The 
evil consequences from damp houses it is impos- 
sible to estimate. 


Money has been expended in the vain attempt to prevent 
this evil, and all to no purpose up to the present. There is 
an insurmountable barrier. The reason is, stone or brick is 
not suitable for building houses for human habitations, from 
their known tendency to absorb heat and moisture. These 
are the great destructive agents at work upon all the 
building materials now used,—heat, causing expansion of 
stone and brick, breaks the connexion betwixt the lime 
and the stone, and, although it may be imperceptible to 
the eye, still it is sufficient to drink in the beating rain 
during a storm, The capacity of most kinds of stone to 
receive by absorption a large quantity of water is well 
known ; bricks are still more subject to this evil. I took 
six new bricks last week and weighed them when dry as 
accurately as possible; I then steeped them in water for 
three hours ; during that time they absorbed 153 oz. each. 
Now, as it is known to be impossible to remove this nataral 
evil from stone and brick, they are in consequence unfit 
for building a house, having all the conditions of health 
and comfort to its occupants, and having the capacity to 
receive they must have also the capacity to give out again. 
If this is so, what remedy have we? I say, none, unless 
we can change the nature of these materials, For ages 
past this has been the great battle, and has up to this 
moment defied the architect and the artist, as your useful 
columns will testify from first to last. The next question 
is, will architects and builders still persist in carrying on 
this hopeless and unequal contest P Is not the proof on 
all sides that they are defeated? As a last resource, 
they apply pitch, coal tar, metallic plasters, anda hundred 
nostrums ; slate outside, and lath and plaster inside. At 
last we let the cat out, and let us ask, why not use lath 
and plaster inside and out? And why should we do this ? 
Because it has not the capacity to receive these destructive 
agents, and, consequently, it cannot give them out again. 
I challenge any investigation that science can su gest in 

roof of this, and I can show specimens of buildings of 

ath and plaster in four counties and in the most exposed 
situations, that have wit the most violent storms of 
wind and rain, and have, without exception, resisted all, 
without an inch of paper being injured or discoloured. 
Some of these houses have been without fires for months 
in winter, and may be left for years without fires, and will 
retain a purity of atmosphere no stone or brick house can 
have, In making these simple propositions, I know they will 





interfere with the interests of many ; I know the opposition 
they will have to encounter, and I know also the principles 
involved in the whole system are so correct in practice as 
to set all cavil at defiance. I have no interest in this com- 
munication: I am neither architect nor more than an 
amateur builder; the only object I have in asking its 
insertion in your journal is to place within the seach of 
- a certain method for making a thoroughly —~o 
ouse, Ww. 








A REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS. 


S1n,—Observing in your columns & correspondence going 
on respecting “‘ damp walls,” and their cure, I would direct 
the attention of your correspondents, Mr. Sorby, “‘ A. B.,” 
and “A.J. B.,” to a waterproofing solution, the most 
effective that I have met with. The manufacturers 
term it ‘‘ Petrifying Liquid.’ It is made from a very 
curious species of silica lately discovered in Wales, in the 
basin of an extinct voleano, and which now forms the bed 
of a small lake, This deposit I saw referred to in your 
pages a week or two back. It is silica of. the very richest 
quality, containing, when dry, over 90 per cent. of that 
mineral, and calcined to an impalpable powder, and snow 
white. The Silicate Paint Company of Liverpool, who 
have this deposit in their hands, use it as a base for their 
paints instead of lead, and a most beautiful glossy paint it 
makes, setting extremely hard, but the waterproofing 
solution is invaluable to builders or owners of property 
that is subject to damp. 

I have used this ‘‘ Petrifying Liquid” constantly for the 
last eighteen months, in its transparent and coloured state, 
and it does not matter whether the damp is driven in from 
the outside through the absorbency of the stone, brick, 
&e,, or arises from the ground. I have found this solution 
to completely effect a cure, and at a very cheap rate, 
averaging from 2d. to 4d. per yard. I have also applied it 
to tn cf walls and papered on them immediately 
afterwards, and no sign of damp have I yet perceived. 

It appears that this silica, being in such an extremely 
fine state of division, by this chemical liquid is conveyed 
into the pores of the stone, plaster, or brick, and com- 
bines with - moisture that is already in the wall, when 
exposure to the atmosphere for a few hours causes it to 
petrify and return to a flint again. 

Plaster or brick that has perished it hardens in really a 
wonderful manner. 

In this part of the country we have more then our share 
of moisture, and I have found the “ Petrifying Liquid’’ 
the only permanent cure for dampness. 

Liverpool, W. J. Epmonps, Surveyor. 


*.* We have received a similar statement from Mr. C. 
Bennett, surveyor, Deptford; Mr. F. Griffiths, architect, 
Chester, and from other correspondents ; and are thus led, 
in face of a wide-spread inquiry for some such material, 
to depart somewhat from our usual course and print the 
above communication. 








A NUISANCE: WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


S1r,—There was a growl from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works a little while ago that they were not allowed to 
frame by-laws for the management of the Thames Em- 
bankment. I wish to know, therefore, by whose obstruc- 
tive permission that most offensive and abominable nuisance 
is kept up at the foot of the western (closed up) steps of 
Waterloo Bridge. It surely does not require any great 
stretch of ingenuity or cost to put a stop to it, y 

IATOR, 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of a Building wm Sheffield.—In West- 
street a stable at the rear of the Hallamshire 
Hotel has fallen. The outer wall of the stable 
joined the Portobello Steel Works, where an 
additional number of furnaces are about to be 
erected. In making the necessary excavations, 
the workmen had weakened the foundation of 
the stable wall, and the consequence was that it 
caved in. A horse, said to be worth between 
801. and 401., was inside the stable, and has 
sustained severe injuries. 

Fatal Fall of a House at Frankfort—A house 
in the Judengasse (Jews’-street), Frankfort, 
lately fell in, burying the inmates of it in the 
ruins. Up to the time when the telegram bring- 
ing this news was despatched, fourteen persons 
had been taken out, and nearly all of them were 
dead, and measures were being adopted to 
extricate others, though with great difficulty. 
The Judengasse is a street of quaint, picturesque 
houses, most of which are of great antiquity. 
Several of them have been pulled down, 








PRICE OF IRON. 


Messrs. Witttam Birp & Co., in their 
“Monthly Price Current,” say,—‘‘The advance 
in the price of iron has been so rapid and 
continuous that it is not surprising buyers should 
doubt if it can be permanently maintained. This 
distrust was first evidenced in the eagerness 
with which holders of stocks realised the oppor- 
tunity for profits afforded by their ability to de- 
liver promptly. The expectation of replacing 
sales from stock by the ordinary course of supply 
from makers at their convenience, and on lower 
terms, has, however, ended in disappointment. 
Whilst rise upon rise was declared in prices, and 
made, as it were, under protest, and accompanied 
by a kind of apology for its necessity, production 
and delivery were simultaneously limited by the 
want of raw material, and more especially of 
fuel. The present advance has not been the 


a of speculation, or of an artificially pro- 
duced want, or by a combination amongst manu. 
facturers, nor even for their special benefit. 
They are indeed acknowledged to be the first 
sufferers, for the delay in executing old orders 
for finished iron has left them with contracts in 
hand, which enhanced prices for labour and raw 
material render more or less unremunerative, and 
but few can as yet have been able to avail them. 
selves to the full extent of current and profitable 
rates. The disturbed and altered conditions of 
the labour market gave the first impulse to the 
advance, and continue to render any immediate . 
return to old prices highly improbable.” 








COMPETITIONS. 


Middlesbrough Presbyterian Church. — The 
designs of Messrs. Ross & Lamb, architects, 
Darlington, have been selected in competition 
for the New England Presbyterian Church and 
Schools, to be erected in Middlesbrough. 

Chapel at Howden.—The designs of Mr. W. 
Thompson, jun., architect, Hull, have been 
selected out of about seventy, by the trustees of 
the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Howden, for a 
new chapel in that town. Mr. F. N. Pettingell, 
London and Hull, and Mr. J. Wills, Kingsbridge, 
were second and third in the competition. The 
site of the chapel is in St. John-street. 

Portland Water Supply.—An engineer writes,— 

**Can you inform me what has been the result of the 
competition for plans for the drainage and water supply 
of the Island of Portland, respecting which an advertise- 
ment on behalf of the local Board of Health appeared in 
your journal in July of last year? The plans and specifi- 
cations asked for were forwarded, as required, on the lst 
of September last. Six months have consequently elapsed, 
during which time no tidings have reached the com- 
petitors; and an application to the clerk to the Board for 
information has met with no reply. —Enq@inzEn,” 








BERLIN HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT 
COMPETITION. 


In reply to an inquirer, the designs (bearing 
the names of their authors) are to be delivered 
on the 16th of April next, at latest. The build- 
ing is required to be monumental: sculpture 
and painting to be employed externally. Only 
sketches are desired, and these are to be publicly 
exhibited for four weeks before going to the jury 
for examination. The jury consists of four 
members of the council, and eight members 
chosen by the Diet. These members choose six 
architects and a sculptor for the tribunal of 
arbitration. 

The members have selected for the tribunal of 
arbitration :— 

As architects—Geheim Regierungsrath Hitzig, 
Berlin; Professor Lucae, Berlin; Professor 
Semper, Vienna; Professor Neureuther, Munich ; 
Ober - Baurath Professor Schmidt, Vienna ; 
Baurath Statz, Cologne. As sculptor—Professor 
Drake, Berlin. 

For \the design which, in the opinion of the 
jury, best solves the = problem, a First Prize 
of 1,000 Friedrichs d’or will be paid. Further 
prizes, each of 200 Friedrichs d’or, will be paid 
for the next four best designs. 

The premiated designs are to become the 
property of the realm. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—The chairman and secretary of the 
committee appointed by delegates representing 
the carpenters and joiners of the principal 
building firms in London have sent a memorial 
to the employers in accordance with a reso- 
lution of their constituents, asking the masters 
to concede to them a shortening of the hours 
of labour to fifty-one hours per week, with 
an advance of one penny per hour on wages, | 
thus making the sum of 11. 18s. 3d. for fifty- 
one hours’ work, and respectfully requesting 
the employers to meet an equal number of men 
to draw up and arbitrate upon a code of work- 
ing rules for the future guidance and better re- 
gulation of the trade. ' That six weeks’ notice be 
given, dating from the Ist day of March, 1872, 
and that the above conditions come into opera~ 
tion on and after the Ist day of July, 1872. 
Another old-established firm has acceded to the 
proposals of their workmen, for the benefit of 
the nine-hours movement; Messrs. Johnston, 
Brothers, Medizeval Metal Workers, of High 
Holborn, having at once agreed to the abbrevia- 
tion of time, to date from the first week in 
March.——The workmen in the employ of 
Messrs. Strode & Co., the eminent gas-engineers 
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of Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Park, and St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, having waited upon the firm 
requesting them to give them the benefit of the 
nine-hours system, they have readily granted 
the same, viz., that for the future the working 
week shall consist of 54 hours, the wages to 
remain as before. 

Northampton.—A meeting of carpenters and 
joiners has been held in this town for the pur- 
pose of taking steps to ask the masters to con- 
cede the nine-hours movement and to adopta 
new code of rules for the governance of those 
trades. The meeting was well attended, and 
was presided over by Mr. Pickering. There 
were also present Mr. E. Brimley and Mr. G. 
Pell, delegates from the amalgamated carpenters 
and joiners’ society, and Mr. Thompkins and 
Mr. Green, delegates from the local society ; the 
four forming delegates from the trades’ council. 
The chairman denounced strikes as injurious to 
both employer and employed, and referred to the 
general concession of the nine-hours movement 
in all parts of the country. He advocated the 
principle of uniformity of labour, especially in 
the building trade, and requested the meeting to 
pass the rules which would be submitted to 
them. The rules were passed, and the Ist of 
April was fixed upon as the day on which it 
should be suggested that these rules come into 
operation. 

York.—There has been a general strike made 
by the masons, joiners, and bricklayers connected 
with the York building trade, and as a conse- 
quence several hundreds of them are out of em- 
ployment, besides a large number of labourers, 
who have nothing to do with the strike. The 
bricklayers have hitherto worked fifty-six hours 
per week for 29s. 2d. wages. They ask a 
reduction of hours to 50}, and the same wages 
as before. The masters offer to reduce the 
hours to fifty-three, or one hour less than 
nine hours a day. The joiners gave notice 
of their present action three months since. 
From fifty - six hours they demand a re- 
duction to fifty hours, and an increase of 
wages at the rate of 6$d. per hour instead of 6d. 
The masters offer to reduce to fifty-three hours, 
and to give 6§d. per hour. The masons have in 
the summer months worked fifty-six hours, at 
the rate of 63d. per hour. They seek for a re- 
duction of time to fifty hours and a half, and an 
increase of pay to the rate of 74d. per hour. The 
employers here also offer to reduce the hours to 
fifty-three. In the latter branch one or two of 
the smaller masters have given way to the men. 
The labourers, who have been thrown out of 
employment, have also met. They have been 
paid at the rate of 19s. 3d. a week, and they 
have resolved to demand a guinea, but not to 
go out upon it until May next. The masters in 
the mean time offer 19s. 10}d. per week, or an 
increase of 7}d., and a decrease of the hours of 
labour to fifty-three. 

Cockermouth.—The masons and wallers of 
Cockermouth have made application to their 
masters to adopt the nine-hours system, and 
have threatened to turn out if the application be 
refused. 

Bishop Auckland.—A meeting of joiners and 
‘carpenters now on strike has been held at Bishop 
Auckland, to bring the strike there, if possible, 
to a final settlement. Five out of seven of the 
masters have acceded to the fifty-three hours and 
ls. more wages for the present, and 1s. more 
advance within two months from this date. The 
men agreed to adopt the present settlement, and 
to appoint four men to meet four of the masters 
within the time stated to settle the fifty-hours 
question ; and if they cannot agree, each party 
to appoint an independent arbitrator, and accept 
his decision. Two shops remained out. 








PUNISHMENT OF ADULTERATORS. 


Apropos of a remark made in ourlast number, as 
to Mr. Muntz’s new Bill and the analysts under a 
past Act, a Dublin correspondentcalls ourattention 
to what can be done under the Act of 1860. The 
Dublin corporation have summoned three milk- 
vendors before the police magistrates, and had 
them fined, merely for adulterating their milk 
with water, on the evidence of the city analyst, 
in the respective sums of 51., 31., and 21., besides 
being ordered to pay for public advertisements 
of their own names, addresses, and offences. 
Now if this can be done in Dublin, why can it 
not be done in London and elsewhere? Is 
not Dr. Letheby the City analyst for London ? 
But was it not he who lately himself defended 
the adulteration of butter? In any new Act 





there must be clauses compelling the proper 
authorities to act, and not merely wait for com- 
plaints; and analysts ought to be obliged to do 
something in return for holding such an office. 
Perhaps they want sufficient motive power under 
the Act. They ought to be active and detective 
officers, doing nothing else than perpetually 
testing food and drink, unawares to tradesmen 
and merchants, and holding over the whole class 
therefore the salutary terrors of the risk of 
exposure, fine, and imprisonment, as a preventive 
of the unmeasured rascality which now prevails 
amongst them. 








AN AMBITIOUS RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Amonecst the several projects for railway 
extensions which will come before Parliament in 
the course of the present session, one is a Bill 
promoted by the Mersey Railway Company at 
Liverpool. Last year this company obtained 
powers for the construction of a submarine rail- 
way under the Mersey between the Liverpool 
and Birkenhead shores, and they are now apply- 
ing for additional powers, which include the ex- 
tension of their line from the Mersey, under- 
ground, into the centre of Liverpool. In their 
Bill they seek Parliamentary sanction for the 
purchase of several properties in the neighbour- 
hood of the Exchange, and amongst other build- 
ings which they have scheduled with the inten- 
tion of absorbing for the purposes of their un- 
dertaking is the town-hall, situated immediately 
adjacent to the new exchange, of which it is one 
side of a quadrangle and square formed by the 
two buildings. The corporation are unwilling 
that their municipal temple, under the roof of 
which royalty, ministers of state, and other dis- 
tinguished magnates have been entertained, 
should be demolished, or converted into railway 
booking offices, and they have just decided to 
oppose the railway company’s Bill before Par- 
liament in consequence of the introduction of 
the obnoxious clause. 








DRAINAGE OF WINDSOR. 


THE Windsor Board of Health are still in 
difficulty in respect to the drainage question. A 
few years ago it was proposed to establish a 
sewage farm at Horton, but after some discus- 
sion the plan was considered too expensive, and 
it was not carried out. Then Mr. Dover’s pro- 
cess was adopted, and negotiations were carried 
on between the Board and that gentleman for a 
considerable time, but to no purpose; and now 
the Board have turned their attention to the 
A BC scheme, but we understand it is not likely 
to meet with favour, and the site for the pro- 
posed works is not happily placed. It appears 
by a letter published in the Windsor and Eton 
Evpress, of {the 17th ult., from Mr. Harkness, 
C.E., of Victoria-street, Westminster, that six 
years ago he proposed a plan for collecting all 
the drainage of Windsor, Eton, Slough, and 
Windsor Castle to a central point on the banks 
of the river Thames by gravitation and pumping 
it to Chobham, Finchley, or Bagshot, where 
suitable land could be purchased at a moderate 
price for a sewage farm. The cost of carrying 
out this plan amounted to 60,0001., to be appor- 
tioned among the three towns and the Castle. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION AT LEEDS. 


At arecent meeting of the Leeds Town Council, 
the town clerk read a report on the utilisation of 
sewage, which had been presented by a sub- 
committee of the Streets and Sewerage Com- 
mittee. This document stated that the “A BC” 
system of works had been in operation since 
January 9th. The sub-committee had had the 
effluent water analysed, and, on the assumption 
that the “A BC” process would render the 
effluent water so pure that it might “ flow into 
the river Aire without causing a nuisance, or 
becoming injurious to public health,” called the 
attention of the committee to the immediate 
necessity of at once asking the Council for the 
requisite authority to proceed to the full com- 
pletion of the scheme. 30,0007. had been 
expended on the land and in the erection of 
works for the purpose of experimenting on 
2,000,000 gallons of sewage per day. Alderman 
Tatham proposed a resolution to that effect, and 
said he “hoped the Council would not go into the 
question as to what might be a better system of 
dealing with the sewage than that which they had 
taken up, because, if there were superior modes, 
they would not avail them now in meeting the 





| difficulty in which the riparian owners had 


placed them.” 

Mr. Mosley moved as an amendment,— 

*‘ That the Government Medical Board be requested to 
send an agent to Leeds, to test our sewage water after 
leaving the tank of the A B C system, in order to ascertain 
if it is so far purified as to be admissible into the river 
before the Council grants any sums of money to extend 
the sewage utilisation scheme.” 

Alderman Joy estimated that it would take 
50,0001. per year to work the “A BC” system 
so as to deal with the whole of the sewage of 
Leeds, and said they were not justified in com- 
mitting themselves to such an enormous expendi- 
ture on so doubtful a scheme. After some 
discussion, however, the amendments were 
defeated, and the original resolution was adopted. 

It has been arranged before Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon that there shall be an extension of time 
for one year under the injunction against the 
Corporation of Leeds, restraining them from 
discharging the sewage of the borough into the 
river Aire, the Corporation undertaking to pur- 
chase fifteen acres of land, or obtain compulsory 
powers to purchase the same next session, for 
the erection of works for the disposal of the 
sewage. 








EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this Associ- 
ation was held on February 28th, in the hall, 5, 
St. Andrew’s-square; Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
president, in the chair. 

The second part of a paper on ‘‘ House-drains 
and Plumber Work” was read by Mr. John 
Paterson, architect. To secure a perfect system 
of drains and appliances, Mr. Paterson urged it 
was necessary to trap all rain-water pipes, and 
have an air-vent in all house-drains. He pointed 
out where flaws in the arrangement were most 
likely to occur in consequence of defective con- 
struction or decay of the soil and waste pipes by 
corrosion. Although the necessity for air-pipes 
was well known, it was astonishing how seldom 
they were found where they ought to be. He 
recommended an independent stalk of air-pipes, 
to which a branch from every trap should be 
joined. This would not only prevent the trap 
being emptied by suction, but would ventilate 
the whole of the soil and waste pipes, and 
thereby render them less liable to be destroyed 
by the noxious air. He condemned the practice 
of fitting up cisterns beside water-closets, as was 
commonly done in flatted houses. Where this 
could not be avoided, water-tight covers should 
be provided for the cisterns. 





OUR ENGINEER OFFICERS. 


Sir,—An extract from Allen’s Indian Mail, 
quoted in the Times of the 29th ult., clearly 
shows that the recent surprising failures which 
have taken place in the Government buildings in 
India, are really due “less to native rascality 
than to our own officers’ ignorance.” This is a 
notable discovery, after the great amount of 
“bouncing” we are accustomed to hear when 
allusion is made to the scientific education of 
engineer officers. 

Some forty years ago Colonel Pasley made 
great and praiseworthy efforts to improve the 
education of our engineering cadets, especially 
as regards the arts of construction, with what 
results we now see. 

Might I be permitted humbly to suggest to 
our young prince (whose restoration to health is 
causing delight from the palace to the cottage), 
that he might, with great advantage to the 
country, engage the first fruits of his conva- 
lescence in prosecuting a few stern, searching 
inquiries into the causes which are diverting the 
attention, and undermining the efficiency of our 
Engineers, both officers and men. 

We know not how soon the enemy may be at 
our gates; let us not be, like Nero, caught 
fiddling. Suum CvuIQueE. 








THE PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


Srrone endeavours are being made to raise 
subscriptions to the 30,0001. fund for cutting a 
drift-way under the Channel. We hear that 
about 10,0001. have already been subscribed ; 
and amongst the most prominent contributors 
are the Duke of Sutherland, 200/.; Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, M.P., 1,0001.; Lord Richard Grosvenor 
M.P., 5001.; Marquis of Westminster, 2001. ; 
Lord Delamere, 2001.; Mr. E, Blount, C.B., 
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2001.; Mr. Albert Grant, 3001.; Mr. A. Joy, 
A001. ; Mr. Pender, 2001. ; Sir R. Wallace, 2001. ; 
Sir W. Jackson, 2001.; Sir Watkin Wynn, bart., 
M.P., 2001.; and Sir E. Buckley, bart.; Admiral 
George Elliot ; Captain Beaumont, R.E., M.P.; 
Sir R. A. Cunliffe, bart.; &¢c.———A correspondent, 
commenting on Mr. Morant’s letter, in our pages, 
urges that the tunnel may be made in the 
“Gault.” The writer ridicules the notion of 
attempting it in the lower chalk.——Another 
correspondent insists upon Dungeness and 
Audregelles being the proper termini for the 
tunnel. ‘For the furtherance of the tunnel 
scheme, I boldly say that at Dungeness may 
be found the following advantages over any 
other locality which has been suggested,—viz., a 
soil of clay, a splendid level approach to the 
shore, a beach superbly adapted for the con- 
struction of the necessary air-shaft, lighthouse, 
&c., called ‘Le Colbart,’ exactly half-way 
across, where at low spring tides there are only 
about two fathoms of water, and, what is, I 
believe, one of the greatest desiderata, a very 
excellent material on the spot for building of all 
kinds.” 





Srr,—A letter appeared in your journal recently signed 
‘A. W. Morant,” in which that gentleman gave as his 
opinion, that the construction of the above great scheme 
was next to an impossibility ; and to bear out this assertion 
he mentioned some of the difficulties he encountered as engi- 
neer to the Norwich intercepting sewers. Now, sir, being 
not only a firm believer in the possibility, but likewise in 
the practicability, of the grand submarine work, I should, 
with your permission, like to ask Mr. Morant the following 
questions, 

Did he employ sufficient power for pumping out the 
large bodies of water met with ? Did he have duplicate 
engines and pumps in cases of breakdowns, which .do and 
will occur where machinery is worked day and night with- 
out intermission? And, lastly, did he keep the brickwork 
well up to the face of the mining ? 

Unless these precautions were taken (from his own 
statement I imagine they were not), it must have proved 
fataltothe works. How is it possible, then, for Mr. Morant 
to argue from analogy on such a gigantic undertaking 
as the proposed tunnel at Dover from his experience at 
Norwich? A Practica ENGINEER. 





Srr,—Mr. Alfred W. Morant states in a letter in the 
Builder of the 24th ult., that the proposed tunnel is to be 
made “ in the upper chalk,” notwithstanding that I assured 
you, in reply to the article in the Builder of January 27th, 
printed in bpd issue of the 10th ult., that the proposed 
tunnel would be made in the lower chalk, and that it was 
because it could be made there in the lower chalk the pro- 
posed site for it had been selected. Will you allow me to 
reiterate this P * 

Permit me to add, that there are already some hundreds 
of miles of ‘‘tunnels”’ (colliery and lead-mine ee 
under the sea, and that therefore the proposed tunnel is 
neither so novel nor so extraordinary or hazardous an 
undertaking as some would make the world believe. If 
there were coal or lead to be sought for in mid-channel, it 
would have been driven to long ago, without fuss or 
wonder, THE SECRETARY OF THE COMPANY, 








atliscellanen. 


The Artizans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings Company, Limited.—The fifth 
annual meeting of the shareholders of this com- 
pany was held on Saturday, at 1, Great College- 
street, Westminster, Mr. J. Baxter Langley, 
chairman of the company, presiding. There was 
a good attendance. This company possesses in 
various towns houses which are rented, and ulti- 
mately to be owned, by the working-class tenants. 
The report stated that the amount of share 
capital is now 18,5801., showing an increment 
during the year of 12,5801. The uncalled capital 
is 22,0001. The directors proposed a dividend of 
6 per cent. on share capital, and 5 per cent. on 
deposits, leaving a balance of 2841. 8s. 13d. to be 
carried forward to the reserve fund. The share- 
holders who have recently joined include peers, 
members of Parliament, merchants, and others 
of the higher and middle classes of society, as 
well as many working men. One of the objects 
of the company is to direct operations more 
particularly to some of those large centres of 
populations where overcrowding is notorious, and 
where the laws of sanitary science, so far as they 
relate to the construction, ventilation, and im- 
provement of workmen’s dwellings, appear to be 
altogether ignored. The report was adopted, 
and the dividend declared. 

The Polytechnic.—The directors of the 
Royal Polytechnic have purchased Messrs. 
Bryceson’s Electric Organ, which has been for 
some considerable time on view in their theatre. 
Duplicate key-boards are to be placed in the 
Great Hall, with a cable connecting the organ 
in its original position, and in no way interfering 
with the key-boards in front of the stage in the 
theatre. 





* Mr. Morant’s letter was written before the appearance 
of the communication referred to,—Ep, 





The Hallington Reservoir of the New- 
castle Waterworks.—The directors of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company state 
in their twenty-seventh annual report, that the 
new reservoir at Hallington, which has been in 
progress since August, 1869, is now practically 
completed. The reservoir was estimated to 
contain about 600 millions ef gallons; the con- 
tents, however, are found to exceed this by 85 
millions, the true quantity being 685 millions. 
At the present moment there are in store 540 
millions, and this quantity is daily increasing. 
The water at present in store, taking old and 
new reservoirs together, is 1,070 millions of 
gallons, which, when Hallington is full, will be 
further augmented to 1,200 millions. The 
directors express their satisfaction with the skill 
and attention displayed by Mr. Bateman, their 
engineer, and his staff. Credit is also due to Mr. 
J. B. McGuire, the contractor, for the manner in 
which he is said to have carried out the works, 
and managed the men employed thereon for the 
last three years. There has not been a single 
case of misconduct with the workmen; no 
strikes, riots, nor even a case of poaching. The 
workmen lived in huts or temporary dwellings. 


Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society.—On Tuesday evening before last, this 
Society held a meeting in the large room of the 
Ashmolean Museum, which was fairly attended. 
The Rev. the President of Trinity occupied the 
chair. The chairman called on Mr. J. P. Ear- 
waker, of Merton, to speak on “the most im- 
portant archeological discoveries during the 
past year in the neighbourhood.” After which 
Mr. James Parker gave an account of the Gar- 
ford Barrow, near Abingdon, which had lately 
been opened under his supervision, illustrated 
with maps, plans, views, &c. Nothing was 
found in the barrow which did not appear 
anterior to the Roman occupation, but in a field 
near, a vast amount of Roman pottery was 
found, which all pointed to the third century. 
Professor Rolleston did not quite agree with 
Mr. Parker. The urn found in the barrow ap- 
peared to him clearly of the Saxon type, as 
whenever an urn of that shape had been found 
containing burnt bones it was always Saxon. 


The Electric Light. — Writing to the 
Standard, Mrs. Mary Staite, in reference to the 
inauguration of the electric light at the South 
Foreland Lighthouse recently, says that her 
husband, the late William Edward Staite, was the 
originator and patentee of the application of 
electricity to lighting purposes, and that at the 
time of his death, in 1854, he had so improved 
upon it as to produce a powerful light, which 
was pronounced by scientific men perfect for all 
practical purposes. He held patents for this 
country, America, and several places on the 
Continent. Exhibitions were given from time to 
time in several of the chief towns of England, 
including London, Manchester, and Liverpool. 
Mr. Staite also had the honour of exhibiting his 
light twice by command to her Majesty the 
Queen and the late Prince Consort. A tower was 
erected by the Liverpool Dock committee, where 
the light was tested for a considerable time, and 
there was reason to believe it would have been 
permanently adopted in Liverpool had not Mr. 
Staite’s death put a stop to all further procead- 
ings at that time. 


Not to Every One his Own.—Mr. W. Cave 
Thomas has before now seen his proposals taken 
up and carried out by others. It is happening 
to him now in respect of army organisation. 
Mr. Thomas’s proposal, first roughly sketched in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of 1867, and further 
developed in a lecture at the Royal United 
Service Institution, before Sir William Cod- 
rington, March 12th, 1869, was to divide the 
country into military districts, and localise 
recruiting ; also to establish the head-quarters 
of the depét battalion, military schools, exer- 
cising grounds and military workshops in one 
spot, and that a strategic one if possible. It 
was a scheme, in fact, as stated by its author, 
calculated to remedy the want of unity, to give 
more stability to our whole military system, and 
more organically to unite the army, militia, and 
volunteers. His lecture also detailed the organi- 
sation of his proposed district military schools, 
which, as he thought, would perfect the volun- 
tary system of enlistment. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. — The 
annual meeting of this excellent society will be 
held in the Rooms of the Royal Institute of 
Architects, 9, Conduit-street, on Wednesday 
next, 





The Palestine Exploration Fund.—The 
annual meeting of the Dover Branch of this 
Society has been held in the hall of the Dover 
College, recently inaugurated by Earl Granville, 
which was filled with a company including the 
élite of the town and neighbourhood. Prince 
Arthur presided, and with several brief but 
appropriate and graceful speeches introduced 
Captain Wilson, Captain Warren, and Mr. Mor- 
rison, one after another to the meeting. His 
Royal Highness also said :—‘‘ My duty is to draw 
your attention to the object of the meeting, and 
to ask you kindly to assist the funds for the 
exploration of Palestine. I believe that not 
more than 10,0007. are required adequately to 
complete this praiseworthy and admirable work ; 
but surely such a sum ought easily to be col. 
lected in a wealthy country like our own—a 
country which ought to, and always does, take 
Ped lead in all matters connected with the © 

ible.” 


Cost of the Lambeth New Workhouse.— 
The new workhouse for the Lambeth Union, in 
Kennington-lane, which has now been some time 
in course of erection, has already cost a very 
large amount, although not yet finished, and the 
ratepayers have evinced much dissatisfaction at 
the expenditure which has up to the present 
time been incurred. In addition, however, to 
the sum already expended, a further contract, 
amounting to over 3,2001., has just been entered 
into, and the works commenced. These works 
are the erection of a laundry, kitchen, and bake. 
house machinery and fittings, in still further 
extension of the building. The contract includes 
all incidental builders’ work which may be 
required in the additional premises. The con. 
tractors for the work are Messrs. Benham. 


The Reclaimed Land on the Victoria 
Embankment.—<A special meeting of the Me. 
tropolitan Board of Works has been held, to con- 
sider a letter from the Office of Woods and 
Forests as to the land reclaimed in connexion 
with the Victoria Embankment, and submitting 
the following proposition :— 

‘The Crown to sell the two acres of land to the Board 
for such a sum as shall represent the estimated loss which 
will be sustained by the Crown and the public at large if 
the proposition in the report of the Select Committee as 
to the dedication of the land in question as a public 

arden is adopted, in lieu of the proposed appropriation, 

‘he amount to be paid to be settled by arbitration,” 
Mr. Newton said the Board could not agree to 
this proposition ; they were willing to negotiate 
on the basis of the report of the Select Com- 
mittee (which proposed that the Board should 
rent the ground, 2} acres, fora garden). After 
some discussion, it was decided that the pro- 
posal of Mr. Gore be not entertained. 


Metropolitan Improvements and Houses 
for the Working Classes.—It is tolerably well 
understood that the constant improvements in 
the metropolis necessarily involve the destruction 
of large numbers of houses occupied by the 
working classes, and the Hampstead vestry 
appears to be of opinion that the Metropolitan 
Board, in carrying them out, should obtain 
Parliamentary powers for providing house accom. 
modation for the working classes dispossessed by 
such improvements. A communication from the 
vestry to this effect was last week forwarded to 
the Metropolitan Board. 


The Roads round St. Paul’s.—A discus. 
sion took place at the meeting of the City Com. 
missioners of Sewers, on Wednesday, as to the 
desirability of widening the western portion of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, by setting back the rail- 
ings. A sum of 15,0001. had been offered for 
the land required, but no definite answer has 
been received. It was said that the Cathedral 
authorities positively decline to allow of the 
widening of the roadway on the north side ; and 
ultimately the Improvement Committee were 
instructed to bring up a report detailing all the 
proceedings in the matter which have lately 
been taken. 


Movement among Farm Labourers.—A 
class of very hard-worked, ill-paid, and ill-fed 
labourers,—the agricultural,—are now fairly on 
the move in the north of England, in an endea- 
vour to obtain increased wages and shorter 
hours. Numerous meetings are being held at 
Morpeth, Newcastle, Prudhoe, Walton, Driffield, 
&e. 


Institution of Surveyors. — The next 
meeting will be held on Monday evening, March 
11th, when the discussion on Mr. Smith’s paper, 
entitled “‘ Land,” will be resumed, 
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The late Frauds on the Birmingham 
Gas Company.—At an extraordinary meeting 
of the Birmingham Gas Company, held to 
receive the report of the Investigation Com- 
mittee to inquire into the defalcations of the 
late secretary, the report disclosed an incredible 
amount of neglect on the part of the directors, 
by which the company had been exposed for 
years past to heavy losses, arising from want of 
management. The total amount of the defalca- 
tions of the officials is estimated at 40,0001. ; the 
late secretary, Joseph Harrison, who has ab- 
sconded, being responsible for nearly the whok 
of this amount. 


Addition to Leith Hospital.—The directors 

of the Leith Hospital having just received 
20,0001., as part of a legacy bequeathed to them 
by the late Mr. T. W. Ramsay, of London, lately 
a merchant in Leith, they have resolved to apply 
the funds in carrying out an important addition 
to the institution. A new hospital is to be 
wholly set apart for the administrative depart- 
ment and for casual cases of illness; and when 
it shall have been completed, the present build- 
ing will be used exclusively for infectious 
diseases. 
' Metropolitan Street Improvements Bill. 
On the order for the second reading of this 
Bill, Mr. Pell moved (in the House of Com. 
mons) the postponement of the second readihg 
for six months. The amendment, however, 
was withdrawn, and the Bill was read a 
second time. Mr. J.H. Palmer then moved that 
it should be referred to a Select Committee of 
ten members, of whom five should be nominated 
by the House, and five by the Committee of 
Selection ; but the House decided by a majority 
of 170 against 122 against this motion. 


The Metropolitan Water-Supply.—It has 
been resolved by the St. James’s Vestry to 
instruct their medical officer of health (Dr. 
Lankester) to call the attention of the different 
waterworks companies to the impure state of the 
water supplied by them. It has also been 
decided to petition the House of Commons to 
give the Metropolitan Board of Works powers 
to enforce on the various waterworks companies 
@ pure and ample supply of water. 


Architecture and the International 
Exhibition.—We would remind intending ex- 
hibitors that the date on which architectural 
drawings, designs, and models will be received 
at the International Exhibition (east goods en- 
trance), is fixed for March 1lth. Architectural 
drawings will be exhibited in the east quadrant, 
now in course of preparation ; in order to obtain 
a favourable light they will be hung on screens, 
placed at right angles to the windows. 


Vienna Palace of Industry. — Messrs. 
Clark & Co. have signed a contract at Vienna 
with the Imperial Commissioners to fix their 
patent steel shutters to all the entrances, &c., of 
the Palace of Industry, now rapidly approaching 
completion, in the ground of the Prater, in that 
city. There are upwards of 300 entrances and 
windows, measuring over 30,000 superficial feet. 


New Town-hall, Sherborne.—We under. 
stand the committee recently appointed at a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Sherborne have 
seen Mr. Digby, who has expressed himself 
favourable to the movement, and plans in ac- 
cordance with the object in view will shortly be 
laid before him by Mr. T. Farrall, architect. 


Catholic Schools, Hatton Wall.—On Tues- 
day, the memorial stone of St. Peter’s Schools, 
attached to the Italian Church, Hatton-wall, was 
laid by the Countess Tasker, who subscribed 
5001. towards their construction. The cost of 
the structure is estimated at 1,250l. The archi- 
tect is Mr. J. N. Tasker, and the builder is Mr. 
G. Leggett. 


The Treatment of Stone.— Under this head 
a patent has been taken out by C. Douglas, 
Glasgow, and D. M. Watson, Dundee. The in- 
vention consists in first applying to the surface 
of the material as a wash a solution containing 
resin or colophony and an alkali, and then, before 
this first wash dries, applying a solution of alum. 

“The Railway Interest.”—The statistics 
we gave under this heading (p. 153) are from a 
lecture “On Railways,” delivered by Mr. Crosbie 
Dawson, C.E., at the Nuneaton Institute. 


New Railway Station, York.—We under- 
stand that the works in connexion with the for- 


mation of the new railway station at York will | 


The Thames e Commission.— 
The promoters have determined to withdraw the 
Bill for this session ; but with the intention of 
making a renewed application to Parliament 
next session, by which time the views and wishes 
of each parish, and other interests affected, may 
be ascertained and provided for. 


Buildings for Sound.—We understand that 
Messrs. Weiggand & Co., of La Hogue, propose 
to show in the approaching International Exhi- 
bition a kiosk, described as “the music temple 
in its full power of propagating the undulation 
of sound,” and which appears to possess many 
peculiar properties. 


The Roadway in Cornhill.—-The paved 
roadway in Cornhill, partly of stone, and, more 
easterly, of wood, is miserably out of repair, and 
makes a journey along that important thorough- 
fare a dislocating misery. The whole is so 
singularly bad that we should like to know when 
it was done, and who did it. 








TENDERS 


For additions and alterations to Watford Union Work- 


house, Herts. Mr, Arthur Allom, architect. Quantities 
by Mr. Bagg :— 
ARI seccevirer.scersevvsscr.tsrecee £10,600 0 0 
Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild 9,375 9 0 
Sharpington & Cole .....4......00 9,220 0 O 
BIOIOY. ss ecossssssechasaecitecedacdeosd 9,175 0 0 
FELICE a. covcerrecrdvccevobscssceceves + 9,060 0 O 
OGIOS .....0s0i cartes teveedetvveameveen 8,570 0 0 
MEIN terete crssdscerivessccssensesses i 00 
ar rnee ' 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ............ 8,292 0 0 
OUADG, .....<.srersrsarveesevareverssres ,100 0 0 
G. & J. Waterman.............00066 7,948 0 0 
NFMAGN  csccscsésccancsedehensdvose 6,838 0 0 


* Error of 1,0001. ; withdrawn. 





For érecting _ villa residences in Leamington-toad 
and Horn-lane, Kast Acton. Mr, John B, Badock, archi- 





tect, Quantities supplied :— 

NNER 154 5essceessseatbovissssasusversooek £6,731 8 0 
COON. 50.55 ccsscssescssstevedetec08scesens 6,700 0 0 
Gogh oisicr.cvsscsecacercovae dessssescoee 6,450 0 0 
Sawy 00 
Ln ES ee 5,629 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ............068 5,622 0 0 
Crook & Wall .0..:...coroesesscasesss ’ 0 0 
Rankin.......0..006 weredeverdesobteesBines 5,500 0 0 
MR Oe OO sins ceseicasensinnisevsevessoos 5,340 0 0 
DONOR, oi ossicssteacccccdaactclevssive 5,279 0 0 
ORS SAIN: oo ccsccnecsscevcensess « 4880 0 0 

MNS cwasserssanasasacnesissdRcskttecocds ,850 0 0 
Preedy & Son (accepted) ......... 4,800 0 0 





For ereeting four villa residences in Leamington-road, 


East Acton. Mr, John B, Badock, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 
Sawyer £3,353 0 0 
Tyler 977 14 0 
PRORREDD G00 5. 5...<050s0cscisvedsesses 93 0 
Blackmore & Morley 0 6 
Gough 00 
Johnson 0 0 
Rankin 0 0 
Crook & Wall 00 
Preedy & Son 00 
Stegg & Long 0 0 
Ns Rescciedeinncece 0 0 
Blick 0 0 
King & Co 0 0 








For additions to the Hayes, near Stone, Stafford, for 
en George Meakin, Messrs, R. Scrivener & Son, archi- 
tects :— 








TurneP...0501286405.0000 ’ ‘ 00 
Sutton & Meadon 00 
Barlow...... 00 
Ratcliffe ... 00 
Whittome ... 0 0 
COOKS ses sescesestévtecarteccussvtesscrcae 00 
Matthews 2,475 0 0 
Brindley & Critchlow............... 2,400 0 0 
ORNATE 52k cccssshtsoncsteRanpcsctese 2,200 0 O 
Inskip, Brothers (accepted)...... 2,186 0 0 
For six cottages, in Crown-street, Brighton, Mr, W- 
Edridge, architect :— 

sche dh cx snceccunucackbcceutonuses £1,370 0 0 
Blackmore & Howard.............4. 1,350 0 0 
Holloway & Bon .........scsececevess 1,240 0 0 
BIDONIOR ih sicsntssscctsrscueancoubecshs 1,100 0 0 
Reynolds (accepted) ..............6 910 0 06 





For the erection of a warehouse in Curtain-road, Shore- 
ditch, for Messrs. 8. Moss & Sons. Mr. Lewis H., Isaacs, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. L. C. Riddett :— 


Patman & Fotheringham ......... £1,260 0 0 
OMOGOUEE b6.. .crvvteseevesscedtactorrest 1,260 0 0 
Bing & Beticosiss..sasivvrceceves..aze « 1,232 0 0 
BION, 425.5: <iaceoovBesdedisavanesss 1,205 0 0 
Killby (accepted)................0000 1,150 0 0 





For the laying of 5,588 feet ran of stoneware pipe 
sewers, and other works, in the town of Uppingham, for 
the Uppingham sewer authority. Messrs, Whitaker & 
Perrett, engineers :-— 

Stevens 0! 


Streeton 
NOR ssccoccuietsss 
Morris... 
Deane ... 
Donaby 

Childs ...... 





shortly be commenced. 


eooooooooco°o 
eooooooeoeooo 








For building a pianoforte manufactory, King-street, 
Camden-town, for Messrs. Monington & Weston, Mr. d. 
Pennington, architect. Quantities supplied :~ 






WOON « ccicascsvecspenvecepiasedsnatedee £1,050 0 0 
Nutt & Co....... 1,023 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers 1,023 0 0 
BOBBED. casengssticiscs 1,013 0 0 
Scrivener & White ... mal 0 0 
Mildwater (accepted) oi 6.660.060 975 0 0 





; eg curate’s house, at Kenley, Mr, R, Martin, archi- 
ect :— 


Taylor & Sonis.........csccecceeses soveveee £998 10 3 

A eri ore 700 
Tarrett” oo4560...cscvese Fitecsdbeddecece sae 0 
Bmetharats® cirvissivcovservevesecoceseceee 835 0 0 
Scrivener .ssv.sescereveeeee Giese 7385 0 0 
NE isokdcarvcedcacs sca cescecstecenaes 775 0 0 
Ward ..... re ET Tey. bebecevevdvies 748 00 


* Quantities supplied by Mr. F. Sparrow. 





For alterations and additions to “ Bedford Arms,’ 
Clapham, for Messrs, Whitbread & Co, Quantities not 
supplied ;:— 


House and ; 

Fittings. Stables. 
Henshaw  ..i.ccccvcocsiccecseries £985 0 0...£630 0 0 
MMFOR cvcerccrasiececsecacessracs 866 0 0... 570 0 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West 846 0 0... 565 0 0 
PARIGMBON. soucccstasssescudesconcsts 818 0 0... 455 0 0 





For building vicarage-house for St. Michael’s, Chester- 


square, 8.W. Mr. R. J. Withers, architect, Quantities 
by Mr. Poland :— 
d{urseecsedscedsnines £3,120 


Rider & Son .... 








a acm coda 
Adamson & Sons (accepted 






ooooooso 
eoooceco 





For the erection of new school at Stepney; and altera- 
tions to existing house, for the trustees of the Stepney 
Jewish Schools. Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, architects, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Henry P. Foster :— 

Myers & Son........ Fie scsaatiesisteess £1,600 





00 
Williams & Boh ciicescccssscesscccss 1,536 0 0 
Temple & Forster ........sccccesees 1,535 0 0 
NE civics jodaacecoaadoshccscosndades 1,520 0 0 
WIDE oi daccthaGeedeecatesesctaccacbote’ 1,466 0 0 
King & Son,.........ccccssccccssersevees 1,440 0 0 





For the erection of a warehouse in Victoria-street, 
Bristol, for Mr. Joseph Birtwell, iron merchant and 
founder. Mr. H. Masters, architect :— 


KingQetOne .iicsccssscocccosecoetveceosds £1,590 0 0 
Willrins & Sons.......s..ccssscsevecees 1,375 6 0 
Church & Phillips c......cc.ccccceee 1,350 0 0 

BOOEE ..cccrervressesens decevsedvecsnanead 1,325 9 8 
OPPS corer citiess.coccdestvessactsviceeds 1,248 0 0 
MMUNNG 1 soso skit asaciseneioesuness 1,225 0 0 
RODEO oi. .cecccccsssecescsacedesaees 1 0 


1,100 0 
Ford & Summers (accepted) .., 1,031 16 6 





For rebuilding drug-mill and stabling, at Beddington- 
corner, recently destroyed by fire, for Mrs. Aitken. Mr. 
R. W. Price, architect, Quantities by Mr, W. H. 


Barber :— 
BRGIRED -dscseecansceaceneeas jabbessbeucdectecss £897 0 0 
BUCK  ......ceveveversuoesevsesssueeseeseceve 858 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............ 795 0 0 
MMETANG secsscccsteccccccs¥cusvaccsesct oe 768 0 0 
TYCrMAan......s.ceseseisesecredocdeccedecse 760 0 0 
Coleman (accepted) ...........ce0e 749 0 0 


For additions to Crescent House, Brompton, for Col. 
Aikman. Messrs. Landsdown & Pollard, architects =~ 
BUG cscs ccscsccsesseaeveatcssetenasseetaas £493 0 0 


Scrivener & White ........cccceccsseeee 478 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............ 445 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. (accepted) ......... 404 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Edmonton Union. Mr. 
T. E. Knightley, architect, Quantities by Messrs. Arding 
& Bond ;— 





Field & Sons ..5...cccetscctvecdercocees £3,450 0 0 
CS eae 33 0 0 
Wood & Son 0 0 
Haton & Chapman .....c.cieeeeee y 0 6 
Patman, Brothers ....cisccescsssees 3,295 0 0 
SION cis she enccccaes sttsssnsssieveee 3,160 90 0 
BOOS. © BLOW ...0sc.ccectecsiessecess 3,007 0 0 
Leatherdale ne 0 0 
Poooel.....0sssssssczesessvees 00 
OTE oo. ctvecosiaviscodste ; @ 
Nightingale 

Linzel nicseiebddetectstodesetesteteaet 00 
Cook & Green .....s.cécsscseseeeoes ’ 00 
Bays & Co....scscsssesseeseeeecsscceees 00 
WOON. 5... scccccveseventesssetlessses 0 0 
BOORY oi sc ssedisscctadctsssiessctcbanteres 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


c. R. T.—G. A. R.—J. H.—L. H. L—A. G.—E.—Dr. G.—C. B.— 
F.G.—W. E—M. 8.—J. B.—T. & C.—C. D.—R. & L.—F. N. P.— 
F. 8.—J, D. P.—T. B.—J. L. B.—B. & Co.—E. F. H.—S. C. G.—W. B. 
—F. W. D.—H. M.—F. W.—A. M.—S. & Co.—M.—W. W.—H. B.— 
F. W. 8.—E. C.—J, H.—Mrs. A. J.—F. €.—K. & Son.—A. 8. G.—E. 8. 
—L. &N.—S. & M.—R. J. W.—W. H. B.—J. B. B.—C. W. N.—R. M. 
—Mr. B.—A. H. (the word “require” in foot-note to “ Headings for 
Contract” (p. 149, ante) is in the official doeument).—A. E. P. (a cot- 
respondence with the Commissioners of Inland Revenue as to Archi- 
tects and the Stamp Act will be found in our volume for 1871 (xxix.), 
p. 251).—J. G. T. (advertisement had been previously received).— 
K. & B. (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papefs read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 
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Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
uality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
ited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchanta. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Agents.— Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C. —[Apvr.] 


Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 15].; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[Apvr. ] 


Architects, before committing themselves 
to any system of Warming, should send to 
TRUSWELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, 
Nottingham-street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-AirApparatus.[ADvr. ] 




















'MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1803. 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
‘Capital, 1,600,002. Paid up and invested 700,0002. 








ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING, — 
Builders and Others des: a really good system, can have a 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S 00KS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, an 
which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a Mod: ified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders.—Address, 
&. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 


In 4to. ES. VILL! ce 21s. cloth, 
(YOTTAGES, VILLAS, a "COUN TRY 
HOUSES: being the studies of pe A eminent Architects and 
Builders ; consisting of Fans, Elevations, Perspective Views, with 
approximate Estimates of the Cost 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ -hall-court, E.C. 


With numerous Woodcuts, 8yo. 7s. extra cloth, 


INTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS ; 
comprising Advice to those destined to the i with 
= cows A Specification and a great variety of Pe hac and chet 
Ow. 
By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect, Axthes of ‘‘ The Palace 
of Architecture,” &c. &c. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO, 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 











In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


EWTNER’S COMPREHENSIVE 


SPECIFIER : a Guide to the Praeti of eve: 
kind of Building-Artificer’s Work ; — os Soe patlain Building 
tions and Ampemenin, sn ‘oot-Notes, and Gato Index. 


pendix, 
Edited by withiaM Yor YOUNG, Architect. 
London ;: LONGMANS, GREED, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


MR. EDWARDS ON THE ote dibnete USE oF hal 
Sixth Edition, revised, with 


ustrations, p 
~ eeeead CHIMN EYS: aioe CURE cial 
PREVENTION. 
By EDERICK EDWARDS, J 
OUR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES :. new Edition 
in 149 Illustrations, price 12s. 
THE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in 
COOKING OPERATIONS, with 47 Illustrations, price 5s. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 
Fifth Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 52s. 6d. 
WILTS ARCHITECTURE, . illustrated 


with more than 1,100 Wood See. Revised, with Altera- 

tions and considerable Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH, Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Additionally illustrated 
Wood Engravings by O. Jewitt; and more than 100 








wing a previous edition “of Gwilt's ‘ Eneyclo- 
peedia of Architecture,’ that it fwas one of the few books in which we 
always found what we looked for, and a longer experience of it does 
not lead us to withdraw the observation. . . . Mr. Wyatt Papworth 
has executed his task admirably, and has honourably connected his 
name with this very valuable book, which ought to have a place in 
most libraries, and must find one in the library of every architect.”— 
Builder. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row, 


LATEST EDITION OF CRESY'S wens haart aie gla 
In One Volume, with above 3,000 W: rit, 42s. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA of GIVI ENGI- 


NEERING : Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By EDWARD CRESY, Architect and Civil Engineer. 
New Impression. 
“A desiderat in ring science is supplied by P ne re- 
markable volume. There is not a ber of the m the 
most eminent civil engineer to the humblest surveyor, who not 
find here the materials to enrich his mind and extend his knowledge.” 
Railway Gazette. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. Paternoster-row. 


In Three bene medium 8vo. with above “—% Pl mggauag price 
6d. cloth, or 52. 


RE'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FACTURES, and MINES, containing a Clear Exposition of 
their Principles and Practice. Sixth Edition, re-written and enlarged 
Edited by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. Keeper of Mining Records; 
assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science, and familiar 

with Manufactures. 

“We hail with peculiar satisfaction the sixth eition. Mr. Hunt 
knows the requirements of those who consult a k of reference ond 
has thoroughly met them in the present edition, which has been for 
the most part re-written as well as enlarged; the wood engravings 
now number over two thousand. No labour ap; to have been 
spared to render every article reliable and usefuJl. Impressed with its 
value, we again commend the work to all persons engaged in scientific 
or manufacturing pursuits.”—Mining Journal. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 
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yo s BUILDERS.—Mr. JAMES desires to 
CONTRACT for ADDITIONS and ALTERATIONS to his 
——_ PENTON HALL, Penton-street, Pentonville-road, where 

specification Ae A be seen, between ELEVEN and 
five ea en Friday and Saturday. 


ES WICK, CUMBERLAND. 
Builders desirous ot TENDERING for the ERECTION of « 
on at Linghee, Keswick, for Colonel Greenall, are requested 


their names and the unders' ‘ 
MONDAY, the 18t 18th. instant—_ALFRED WATERHOUSE, Architect. 
20, New Cavendish-street, London, W. Mareh 7, 1872. 














AMBRIDGE.—Builders desirous of 


TENDERING for the EREOTION of a new BLOCK of 
Undergraduates’ ja in connexion with Trinity Hall, Sonia 
are requested to send their names and addresses to the undersigned, 
on or before MOND. DAY. Tsth inst ler a WATERHOUSE, Architeet. 

20, New Cavendish-street, London, W. March 7, 1872. 


O CONTRACTORS. — Builders desirous 


of TENDERING for the  peirthig of NEW BUSINESS 
PREMISES in the Market-place, for Messrs. Sutton & So. 
~  Segeenten to send their names to us for approval before the 16th 


None but first-class firms need apply. Mesars. Sutton & Sons do not 
ind themselves to accept the ai 4, or any Tender. 


& J.T. BROWN, Architects. 
Reading, March 5th, 1872. 


UABON WATER OOMPANY.— 


CONTRACT No. 4.—The Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of a SERVICE RESERVOIR, 
at Pen-y-cae, near Ruabon. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and Forms of Tender obtained 
at the Office of Mr. HENRY DENNIS, Hafod-y-bwch, Engineer to 
the Company, on and after THURSDAY, the 7th inst. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Reservoir,” to be sent to me 
en or before THURSDAY, the 21st inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


Tender. 
GEO. E, WOODFORD, Secretary. 
Ruabon Water Company’s Offices, Rhos, Ruabon, March Ist 1978, 


O BUILDERS.—Trinity House, London, 


E.C. March 7, 1872.—This Corporation being desirous of obtain- 
ing TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of a NEW TOWER, and 
ADDITIONS to DWELLINGS, at Lowestoft High Lighthouse, hereb; 
give notice,‘that the plans and sp may be i 

specifications and forms of Tender obtained, on application at this 
House, and at the Lowestoft High Lighthouse, on any day between 
the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.n, Tenders, sealed, and marked 
outside, ‘‘ Tender for New Tower, &c. at Lowestoft High Lighthouse,” 
must be addressed to the Secretary, and delivered at this House, on er 
before MONDAY, ist of APRIL next; and no Tender can be enter- 
tained that is not made on the form provided. The Corporation de 
not pledge themselves to accept the at ag or any Tender.—By order, 
(Signed) ROBIN ALLEN, Secretary. 

















T LUKE, MIDDLESEX. — To 
BUILDERS. _TENDERS are required for the ERECTION of a 
BLOCK of ALMSHOUSES on a site in Bath-street, St. Luke's, for the 
di of the [Poor of the. —- of St. Luke, Middlesex. Plans 





Mr. JOHN BOURNE'’S WORKS ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
Latest Edition in 4to. we a 1 A Plates, and 546 Woodcuts, 


TREATISE + on the. STEAM- ENGINE, 
in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Tides, 
Railways, and Agriculture; with Theoretical Investigations, Tables, 
and Practical Mer at py By JOHN BOURNE, C. 
By the same Author, Improved Editions : — 
CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINBE, with 
Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and Managunent of 
Engines of Every Class. With 89 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM. 
ENGINE. New Edition, including many New Examples, with 124 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 
HANDBOOK of the STEAM-ENGINE: a Key | § 
e the —— of the Steam Engine. With 67 Woodcuts. Fcap. 
vo. price 9s. 
TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, 
4to. 
ee : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 





HANDY BOOK of VILLA ARCHI- 
TECTURE ; being a Series of D for Villa Residences in 
various Styles. With Detailed Specifications and Estimates. By 
©. WICKES, Architect. First Series, consisting of 30 Plates ; Second 
Series, 31 Plates, ays ony A * Xy vol, 4to. pete | 20. ee half morocco. 
Either series poperete, Tid 
London ooD ry 6. a Stat rade ,. a Ec. 


ow ready for subscribers, pri 


HE ILLUSTRATED PRICE BOOK for 


1872, for the Use of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, 
&c. With Five Plates, containing Plans » Elevations, and Views of 
Mansions, Villas, and Cottages, with specification. 

The prices and tables have been most carefully arranged and 
revised in order to make the work ha a0 compote as poe AN a and useful 
alike to the professional man an esman. 

London ; Published by R. A. sPRicg (late ATCHLEY & CO.), 
No. 106, Great Bussell-street, Bedford-square. 


Ready Saturday next, March 9th, in Royal 8vo, in paper cover, 
ane i ¢ Shilling, 


LEANSING of RIVERS. 


y ©. E. AUSTIN, Mem.I.C.E 
London: R. J. MiTcHELE & SONS, 52, Parliament- street, S.W. 


ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 


The new and illustrated edition rg « The Dweilings of the Labouring 
Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. F.S.A. (author of ‘Home 
Reform,” » “The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes ”) 
will be found a si ‘of the efforts at home and abroad to secure 
** Healthy Homes” for working men and women. 

‘‘ A most valuable handbook.” —Builder. 

To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes, 21, r Hall, Strand. Price 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on He with Specifications, &c. 














Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. The Eighth Ed 


MAN UAL of CIVIL ENGIN EERIN G. 
By Professor W. % nt gg RANKINE, LL D. 
“Asa Manua for the professional Civil Engineer it is unrivalled,” 


Putin be termed an Enoyalopmaiis of the science, for it touches, 
with a master-hand, every branch of it.”—AMechanics’ Magazine. 
CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO. 10, Stationers’ Hall-court, London. 





One volume, with 13 p) 


ODEL HOUSES, by “BANISTER 
FLETCH ER. 
e must compliment Mr. Fletcher upon progress in the right 
dpe ue 
“These extracts must suffice for the present to show the very 
practical and common-sense nature of Mr. Fletcher’s work, which we 
—— recommend to the attentive study of our readers.”—Building 
ews. 
“It is the most practical contribution we have seen to the solution 
of the great difficulty how to provide the poor with bh ouses which shall 
a be a direct incentive to disease, pauperism, and vice. "— Saturday 


On Monday pert, by same athe, price 5s, 
DILAPIDATIO. 
A Text wy in tabulated form, Whi copious Index. 
& F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 





In one large quarto volume, cloth, price 30s. 


AXoxeravonos, sum: including the Arts of 


CONSTRUCTION, BUILDING, STONE-MASONRY, ARCH, 


ROOF, JOINERY, 
Sy ARTHUR ASHPITEL. 
Tlustrated with ome 60 Plates and 250 — Engravings. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 
London ;: LONGMANS. 








O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS,— 


TENDERS wanted for COMPLETING a PAIR of VILLAS, at 
Colby-road, Gipsy-hill, Norwood. Specifications and particulars at 
Mr. MAY'S, Acorn-wharf, Old Kent-road. Tenders to be sent in on or 
before the 16th inst. The owner does not bind himself to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 


O HOT-WATER ENGINEERS.— 


WANTED, ESTIMATES for HEATING with HOT WATER 
numerous Suites of OFFICES, to Four Stories of a large Building 
situate in Manchester. — Apply to Messrs. MANGNALL & 
LITTLEWOOD, Architects, 3, Nortolk-street, Manchester, giving 
references to similar buildings in London or elsewhere heated ina 
similer manner. 


OUTH - EASTERN RAILWAY COM- 


PANY.—BRANCH RASLWAY from WESTER BANGER to 
HYTHE and SHORNCLIFFE.—The Direct receive 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of this BRANCH, about 3 miles 
in length. Plans and sections can be seen, on and after the 14th inst. 
at the Office of the Company's Engineer, Mr. FRANCIS BRADY, 
No. 5, St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark, 8.E. after obtaining an order 
for inspection from the undersigned. Tenders to be sent in not later 
than TEN o'clock on THURSDAY, the at inst. — ay order, 


OHN SHAW, Secretary. 
London Bridge Station, March 7, 1872. 


DUST CONTRACTORS.—PARISH 


of CHELSEA.—The Vestry of the Parish will meet at the 
Vestry-hall, King’s-road, on TUESDAY, the 19th day of MARCH, 
instant, at THREE o'clock in the afternoon, to consider TENDERS 
from persons willing to contract agcording to the terms and = 
ditions of a specification (a B sy ag Bf copy of which may be had o 
application to the Vestry Clerk) for COLLECTING and REMOVING 
je DUST, ASHRA, FILTH, and RUBBISH from the houses and 
ther places w this parish, during the period commencing the 
26th day of Mech 1872, and ending on the 25th day of March, 1873, 
both days inclusive. The drafts of contract deeds to be entered into 
for carrying out the terms of the specification must be inspected, and 
are now lying for inspection at the Offices of the Vestry. Parties 
Tendering must appear personally at the time the Tenders areopened, 
and not less than one-fourth of the sum offered is to be id on the 
acceptance of the Tender, and the remainder as provided in the said 
draft contract deeds. The contract deed or deeds will be prepared at 
the expense of the Vestry. The Tenders are to be upon pupied forms, 
which, with further particulars, may be obtained at this Office. The 
Tenders are to be delivered, sealed, addressed ‘‘ To the Vestry of the 
Parish of Chelsea,” and endorsed “ Tender for Removal of Dust,” &c. 
by or before TWELVE o'clock on the said 19th MARCH inst. Each 
person Trndering is required to bring (but not to enclose) a Bank Note, 
value 107. with his Tender as a guarantee of good faith, which said 
Bank note will be returned should the Tender not be accepted. The 
notes brought with Tenders subsequently accepted will be retained 
until the contract deeds are duly executed, or until the contracts are 

















otherwise completed. —By order, 
CHARLES LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry-hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 7th March, 1872, 


and specification may be seen on and after THURSDAY, the 14th 
inst. and a copy of the pills 0 of quantities obtained on application te 
the Architect, Mr. T. J. HILL, 32, City-road, Finsbury-square, E.C, 
Tenders to be sent in to me at the Vestry-hall, City-road, on or befone 
MONDAY, the 25th MARCH inst. at T ELVE E o'clock at noon. The 
Guardians ‘do not bind themselves to accept At; lowest or any Tender. 


NE, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Offices, City-road, 7th March, 1872. 


r T 10 BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS,— 
fiom ar ey of the East London Cemetery Company, my, Limited 
to receive TENDERS for ERECTING 
CHAPELS or and ENTRANCE- -LODGE at the New  anngpey & Mage 7x 
Esssex. The drawings, and iti of contract for 
the works can be seen on and other particulars may be obtained on and 
after TUESDAY, the 19th day of MARCH next, of Mr. CHARLES 
UNCH, Board of Works Offices, White Horse-street, Stepney, Archi- 
tor Sealed Tenders, marked ‘‘ Tenders for Chapels, &c. Hast London 
Cemetery,” will be received by the Directors at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 2, Lombard-court, Gracechurch-street, E.C. up to Two 
o’clock in the Afternoon of MONDAY, the 25th of MARCH, 1872, 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. A copy of the quantities will be supplied upon payment of 
two guineas, which will be returned to each party on the receipt of a 
bond fide Tender. The contractor will be required to execute a con~ 
tract for the due performance of the contract, and shall find two 
approved sureties to exeeute a bond for the like purpose for the 4 
of 5002. such contract and bond respectively to be prepared by thi 
Solicitors of the Company, at the expense of the contractor, 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


The Town Council of the Borough of Droitwich, in the coun) ty 
of Worcester, are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the CO. 

STRUCTION of BRICK and other FOOT PAVEMENTS, STONE 
MASON’S and PAVIOR’S WORK for the Parish of St. Peter, in the 
said Borough. Specifications may be seen, and ail particulars known, 
by application to me, at my oreester Chambers, Worcester, 
after SATURDAY, the 9th day of MARCH next, between the hours of 
ELEVEN a.m. and FOUR p.m. Sealed Tenders to be delivered at the 
Town Clerk’s Offices by TWELVE o'clock, on SATURDAY, the 80th 
day of MARCH next, addressed to the Town Clerk, endorsed “ Tender 
for Foot Pavements.” The proprietors do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. JAMES ALLSOP, Architect. 

Worcester Chambers, Worcester. 


[HE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT of 


BUENOS AYRES. —inaties 4 is  eney grep, that the Minister 
of Finance of the Province of Buenos Ayres is prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION and SUPPLY of the IRON- 
WORK of a PIER and VIADUCT for the Port of San Pedro, South 
America. 

Printed specifications and plans of the Harbour Works, and printed 
forms of Tender and Schedule, may be obtained on MON DAY, the 
llth inst. and Following Days, at the Office of Messrs. C. de MUR- 
BIETA & CO. 7, Adams-court, Old Broad-street, London, for which @ 
ch of three guineas will be 

Sealed Todos, addressed to myself, and endorsed “Tender for 
Harbour Works of San Pedro,” must be delivered at Messrs. C. de 
MURRIETA & CO.’S Office, before FOUR o'clock in the afternoon om 
MONDAY, the 25th of this month. a6 unt 
The Minister of Finance of ee Repeinne of Buenos Ayres is no 
bound to accept the lowest or any Tender. J. 5. REVY, Engineer, 


London, March 7th, 1872. 


REAT WESTERN | RAILWAY.-—The 


tors of this Compan: prepared to mn mao By TENDEGS 
ATER ts, c undermentioned, viz. » 
for the purchase of OLD M prese yes 























Spring Steel ....-++++++- Catianeeecsegeeupens 
Steel Tyres ....... eccccccopecccesecces » 120 wy 
Yellow Brass oopeccccsoccves ” ” 
~— eovee seeceee ” 6 
per Refuse from Telegraph ‘Batteries oene ” 2 
Sheet relegraph Pla BEND. cocopoegaspecepagocegs - 24 ib. 
Broken G ones bigeseerecereatenspeoattes » 10 tong 
Grease occcepapocepascesposcoscaeepee * 14 ” 
India Rubber, covoccgeceece ” D 
Files PIU RETOUR ETE ” 4 ” 
e Trimmings ....... PPTTTT TTT Tey ty » 2 
Tarpaulin Cuttings ....,.cereecesepesresres ” 3 ” 


Bo 
Forms of of Tender (upon which’ only "Tenders will be received) may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, at Paddington ; or to the 
Storekeeper, at the Swindon Station. 
Tenders, sealed, and marked outside ‘Tender for Old Materials,” 
and addressed to the posermseet, will he received up to TEN a.m. om 
WEDNESDAY, the 20th inst, 
The Directors do not bind themselves bo aceept the highest or any 
Tender. FRED. G. SAUNDERS, Secretary. 





Paddington Station, London, 4th March, 1872. 
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mo TAR DISTILLERS and OTHERS.— 


The Directors of the Gas-light and Coke Company are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the PURCHASE of the TAR manufactured 
at their stations at Beckton, Westminster, Blackfriars, Silvertown, 
Bow Common, and Pimlico, from the 30th of June next, for a period 
of One, Three, or Five Years. The total yearly quantity manufactured 
will be about 4,000,000 of gallons, Payments to be made monthly, in 
cash. Contractors may be required to enter into a bond for the due 

rformance of their contract. Pro to be sent in on or before 
THURSDAY, the 14th instant, addressed to me, and endorsed, 
“Pender for Tar.” The Directors do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any Tender, and reserve to themselves the right of 
accepting the whole or portion of any one Tender.—By order, 

JOHN ORWELL PHILLIPS, 
Chief Office, Horseferry-road, Westminster, 8. W. 
7th of March, 1872. 











ENRY HILL, whose last known address 
was Craddock-street, Haverstock-hill, is requested to COM- 
MUNICATE with WILLIAM WILDS, Hertford. 


RICKS. — To CONTRACTORS and 


OTHERS.—WANTED, a Gentleman willing to JOIN the 
Brickmaker to Make Up the Earth now prepared where there is a 
+ demand. Any Builder or Contractor will find this an excellent 
opportunity for obtaining bricks at low price. The field is situated on 
the Grand Junction Canal, about five miles from town.—Address, C. 
PLATER, 8, Abercorn-villas, Alperton-road, Sudbury, Middlesex. 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 


PARTNER is WANTED, with a 
moderate capital, to join in an established BUSINESS, 

which is capable of much extension, in an improving country town. 
An active Partner is necessary to assist in conducting the business, 
which has much increased of late.—For particullars, apply to Messrs. 
PILGRIM & PHILLIPS, Solicitors, Church-court, Lothbury, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ARTNERSHIP. — A GENTLEMAN, 


who had experience in the City, and who is prepared to apply 
himself assiduously to his profession, wishes to PURCHASE a SHARE 
in an old-established PRACTICE, or to obtain an ENGAGEMENT, 
with a prospect of future Partnership or Purchase.—Apply, by letter, 
to Messrs. JOHN MACKRELL & CO, 21, Cannon-street, E.C. 


ANTED, immediately, for a short time, a 
first-class GOTHIC ASSISTANT, to aid in completing the 
drawings for a church. It is requested that only those thoroughly 
competent will reply, stating terms, No. 471, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





“TO MASONS. 
ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN to 
Manage a small Bath Stone and Kentish Rag Job.—Apply to 
PARAMOR & SON, Builders, Margate. 


ORKING FOREMAN of CARPEN- 


TERS.—WANTED, a thoroughly practical Man. Must bea 
fair draughtsman and good at estimating. Accustomed to good 
jobbing work.—Apply by letter to F. 8. 3, New-street, Dorset-square, 


W ANTED, by an Architect, a good 
ASSISTANT.--Address, stating antecedents and salary re- 
quired, to 459, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS for an 


important Building in a Provincial town. He must be a 
man of considerable experience of large works. Salary, 50s. a week.— 
Apply, by letter only, sending copies of testimonials (which the 
advertiser does not pledge himself to return), to W. F. C. Royal Inst. 
of British Architects, 9, Conduit-street, London. 


ANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 

Office, a respectable YOUTH, who writes a good hand, and is 

able to copy and trace drawings. The situation offers advantages to a 

youth desirous of improvement in the general duties of a surveyor's 

office. A small salary to begin with.—Apply by letter to Messrs. 
WAYMOUTH & SON, 12, Moorgate-street, E.C. 














TO AUCTIONEERS AND LAND AGENTS. 


A," TANTED, by a Young Man (aged 20), 

t who is a good draughtsman, and has had practical experience, 
a SITUATION in an Office where he can IMPROVE himself. Salary 
not a consideration.—Address, 401, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER, who has had three years’ experience in 

the Plumbing and Hot-water Work. Has a knowledge of gas-fitting. 

No objection to the country. — Address, Mr. THOMAS, 28, Brindley- 
street, Harrow-road, Paddington, W. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL FOREMAN. Good references.—Address, A. B. 
201, High-street, Southwark, 8.E. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of MASONS, or to Take Charge of a Job, prin- 
cipally stone. No objection to the country. Good reference from last 
employer.— Address, 439, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.’ 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a thoroughly practical 
Man (joiner). First-class knowledge of machinery, piecework prices, 
and management of workmen. Ten years’ experience.—Address, 
A. R. 32, Victoria-street, New Bridge-street, Leicester. 

















ANTED, by the Commissioners for Public 
Baths and Washhouses of St. George’s, Hanover-square, for 
their Establishment in Buckingham Palace-road, an ENGINEER, of 
good character, competent to take charge of the Machinery, Furnaces, 
&c. and capable of Fixing and Repairing Valves, Taps, Hot Air and 
Water Apparatus. Applications, with testimonials and recommenda- 
tions, stating age, present and previous employment, to be sent in to 
Mr. BANISTER, Board-room, Buckingham Palace-road, on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the 13th MARCH, 1872, where the Commissioners 
will meet on the THURSDAY following (the 14th inst.), at ELEVEN 
o'clock, when Candidates are expected to be ia attendance. Particu- 
lars of duties and salary to be obtained from Mr. SHAW, the Superin- 
tendent, on the Premises,— By order, 
1st March, 1872. W. H. BANISTER, Clerk. 


LERK of WORKS. — WANTED, a 

CLERK of WORKS, acquainted with drainage works. Must 

be a first-class leveller and draughtsman, and well up in quantities,— 

Apply, with full particulars, salary, &c. to No. 479, Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, by an Architect (temporarily), a 


very experienced, practical, expeditious, and able DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, thoroughly versed in construction, working and detail drawings, 

and specifications, and clever at design in the Italian style and detail. 

A liberal remuneration will be made to an Assistant possessing all the 

above requirements, and it will save trouble if none else apply.— 

——. giving terms, age, and all particulars, 522, Office of ‘‘ The 
uilder.” 





TO GLASS STAINERS. 
ANTED, a god FIGURE 
DRAUGHTSMAN.—Apply, to BALLANTINE & SON, 42, 
George-street, Edinburgh. 


W ANTED, in London, a competent 

BUILDER’S OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. — Apply, stating 
wages required, and with reference to last employer, to No. 484, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in the suburbs, an experienced 
PAINTER, DECORATOR, GRAINER, &c. as WORKING 
FOREMAN. A permanent situation to a good man.—Apply on 
TUESDAY evening next, between FIVE and SEVEN, for Mr. 
WRIGHT, the Albert Tavern, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


ANTED, immediately, a_ first-class 
PAPERHANGER. One who can fill up his time with 
plumber’s, glazier’s, or gasfitter's work, or with joiner'’s or cabinet- 
maker's work. None but good practical paperhangers need apply. 
Wages 30s. per week.—Apply to W. LANGDALE, Builder, Baxter- 
gate, Whitby. 


TO STONE AND MARBLE MASONS. 


ANTED, an experienced WORKING 


FOREMAN, well up in the monumental trade. To an 
energetic and pushing man who can get out work quickly, this will be 
a good and permanent situation.—Apply, in confidence, with full par- 
ticulars, to L. J. WATTS, Stone and Marble Works, 88 and 90, High- 
street, Colchester. 

















TO GRAINERS. 


WANTED, « good WORKMAN.—Apply, 


stating wages, &c. to B. 42, Victoria-road, Margate. 


ANTED, a PLUMBER'S ASSISTANT. 


Address, stating age, references, wages expected, and length 
of time at trade, to 536, Office of “ The Builder.” ; 


W ANTED, a Man, accustomed to CLEAN 


and PACK UP MOULDS. Constant employment to a steady 
man.—Apply to E. DUSAUTOY, Stuart-street Saw-mills, Derby. 


DECORATORS. 


TO 
WANTED, a Young Man, accustomed to 


General CHURCH DECORATING. To a suitable person a 

pemenet tion can be offered. Also, a YOUTH WANTED as 

MPROVER.—Apply, E. TATTERSALL & CO. Church Furnishers, 
No. 25, Southampton-row, Holborn. 


ANTED, by a London Firm in the Iron 

Trade, a TOWN TRAVELLER, who would be required at 

times to Assist in the Drawing Office, and must therefore have some 

knowledge of drawing, taking out quantities, &c.—Apply, by post 

only, stating age, where last employed, salary expected, &c. to T, T. 
care of Messrs. Dewick & Son, 46, Barbican, E.C. 

















TO WRITERS AND GRAINERS. 


ANTED, a Young Man, who is a good 
WRITER and GRAINER, to fill a permanent SITUATION, 

in an old-established business. Must thoroughly understand his 
trade, and be able to produce good testimonials and specimens of 
work.—Address, stating wages, W. GARDNER, 37, Snargate-street, 


ANTED, a good THREE-BRANCH 


HAND, to live on the premises and take charge of a jobbing 
business. Must be able to give — references as to ability, sobriety, 
&c. Must be married. Wages 35s. per week, with use of apartments. 
Address, in own handwriting, to 530, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


° 

ISTRI'CT of SOUTH HORNSEY, 
Middlesex. —- ROAD SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of 
NUISANCES WANTED. — The Board of this District are 
desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS from qualified persons to fill 
the Office of ROAD SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUISANCES. 
, 1001, per annum, with residence at the Offices of the Board. 
The person appointed must be prepared to the duties on 
March 25th, 1872, or at such other time as may be agreed upon by the 
Board and the person to be elected. Applications, in candidate's 
own handwriting, stating age, present and previous occupation, and 
accompanied by recent testimonials, not exceeding three, to be sent to 
me not laver than the 13th MARCH. Selected candidates will receive 

notice to attend on the day of election.—By order of the Board, 

EDWARD B. BENNETT, Cler! 
Offices of the Board, 18, Spenser-road, South Hornsey, > 
near Stoke New m-gieen, N. 











N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR re- 


quires the SERVICES of TWO experienced ASSISTANTS in 
London. They must be acquainted with general practice, practical 
details, specifications, &c. and good draughtsmen. Also an experienced 
ASSISTANT, competent to take out quantities, measure up work, make 
out builders’ accounts, a good writer and correspondent.—Address, in 
writing, stating age, general qualifications, salary required, &c. to 
“ Office,” 8, Birchin-lane, E.C. 


TIME CLERK WANTED.—Hours the 


same as the Men, but say two days per week assisting at the 
Office. Must be well up in making up time-sheets and booking time 
and materials, posting up the books, quick at figures, and thoroughly 
understand his business.—Address, with salary expected and where 
last employed, 458, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical PLAS- 

TERER, a SITUATION, as WORKING FOREMAN, or to 
Take Work by the Piece. Either in town or country.—Address, 
BETA, 19, Milner-street, Ovington-street, Chelsea, 8. W. 





ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

MACHINIST, a SITUATION, to WORK MOULDING, 

MACHINE, GENERAL JOINER, &c. Can make cutters, and do own 
repairs, if required.—Address, A. B. 28, Art-street, Wolverhainpt 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, Ten years’ experience. Carpenter 
and joiner by trade. Good references and testimonials. No pe arr 
to the country or abroad.—Address, A. B, 26, Benfield-street, York- 
road, Battersea. 





O CONTRACTORS, &c. 


T & 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a CONTRACTOR'S ASSISTANT. Qualifications, drawing, 
estimating, quantities, measuring, book-keeping, and practical super- 
vision. No objection to the provinces.—Address, T. 8. care of Mr. G. 
Street, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


AN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
oroughly practical Man (Carpenter and Joinor by trade), 
as BUILDER'S FOREMAN, to take the Eniire Chane of Work 
Aged 36. References and testimonials undeniable. Country preferred ; 
no objection to go abroad.—Address, E. L. 143, Speak-road, Plough- 
lane, Battersea, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN of JOB. Thoroughly experienced 
Carpenter. Terms moderate. Town or country.—Address, FORE- 
MAN, 48, Westbourne-road, Barnsbury. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK and SURVEYOR to a BUILDER and CON- 
TRACTOR, or as ESTATE MANAGER, or as CONTRACTOR'S 
AGENT. The advertiser is an experienced accountant, estimator, 
and draughtsman. Fourteen years’ reference to a London firm.— 
Address, A. B. 2, Bond-street, Holford-square, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN (Joiner by 
trade). With the last London firm over seven years as above. Aged 
35. Good references.—Address, G, M. 23, Andover-road, Albion-road, 
Hammersmith, W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL BUILDER'S FOREMAN, Out-door or on an 
Estate, by a thoroughly: practical Man. Carpenter and Joiner by 
trade. Aged 36. Just now completed a five years’ job. First-class 
testimonials from last employer.—Address, D. H. U. 28, Matilda- 
street, Richmond-road, Islington, London. 




















W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN of CAR- 
PENTERS and JOINERS. Town or country. Twelve years’ expe- 
rience. Good reference.—Address, J. B. R. 46, Cloth Fair, Smith- 
field, London, E.C. 


ANTED. by a thoroughly practical Man, 

CARPENTER, JOINER, and STAIRCASE HAND, aged 32, 
a RE-FNGAGEMENT as WORKING or GENERAL BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN. Country preferred. Good references.—Address, A. H. 
No. 27, Thorne-road, South Lambeth. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man 
an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or otherwise: 
Well up in setting out work and superintending men. Has carried 
out large works. Carpenter by trade. Good references. Aged 32.— 
Address, T. A. 29, Hollington-street, Avenue-road, Camberwell. 











TO IRONMONGERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 

experienced Man, a SITUATION as FOREMAN or MANAGER 
of SMITHS, Bellhangers, Gasfitters, Hot-water Engineering, &c. Town 
or country.—Address, Mr. ROYALL, Post-office, Westbourne-grove, 
Bayswater, London. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by athoroughly practical Man, 


a SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. 
+ nahle ¢. +7 


Can do graining if required. U p 1s. No ob- 
jection to town or country.—Address, A. Z. 7, Denmark-road, Kilburn. 








ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN, OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or CLERK of 
WORKS, by a thoroughly practical London Builder's Foreman. Joiner 
and Staircase-hand by trade. Aged 34. Good draughtsman, and well 

p in p rk and hinery of all kinds. No objection to fill up 
time in the office. First-class testimonials from London Architects 
and Builders.—Address, A. B. FRANKLIN, 5, Catherine-street, 
Copenhagen-street, Caledonian-road, N. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


WANTED, immediately, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, by a Young Man, with one of the above. Aged 28. 
Well up in all office work. Twelve years’ first-class testimonials. Good 
penman, &c. Salary moderate.—Address, R. C. H. 6, Bower-street,. 
Commercial-road, E. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


ANTED, by a JUNIOR ASSISTANT 


of practical experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 
W. L. 30, Abingdon-road, Kensington, W. 


W A NTED, by the Advertiser, an 

ENGAGEMENT us GENERAL FOREMAN. CARPENTER 
by trade. Good references.—Address, G. T, R. 1, Eaton-place, Wells- 
street, South Hackney, N.E. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 17, a 
SITUATION, in an Architect’s Office, as IMPROVER. Isa 
fair draughtsman, and very industrivus. Unexceptionable references. 
Address, E. C. 8. 265, High-street, Stratford, E. 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN or SHOP 

FOREMAN of JOINERS. Town or country. First-class references 
and testimonials.—Address, C. 3, Ravensworth-terrace, Fulham. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man‘ 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN. Town 

orcountry. Carpenter and joiner by trade. Twenty-five years’ good 

London experience. Seven years’ first-rate testimonials from last em- 
ployer.—Address, W. H. B. 49, Borough-road, Southwark, 8.E. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND LARGE ESTATE 
PROPRIETORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as WORKING or GENERAL 
FOREMAN. Has been engaged on a large estate for many years, 
superintending all buildings erected thereon, and the house joinery of 
the mansion ; the management of gas and water works, with hydraulic 
rams; also the working of all kinds of modern wood-cutting ma- 
chinery. Good reference and testimonials,—Address, H. 51, Cale- 
street, Chelsea, 8. W. 











TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, of respect- 


ability, an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or 
CLERK and DRAUGHTSMAN combined. Mason by trade. For 
many years past he has had the management of the constructive 
portions of buildings, public, domestic, and ecclesiastical. Has a 
thorough knowledge of masonry, brickwork, and sanitary matters, 
and a good knowledge of the other building trades. Has also had 
a training in a Government School of Art, in drawing, geometry, and 
modelling. Is a good architectural draughtsman, designer, and 
colourist. Unexceptionable ref to ch ter, &c.—DILSTON, 








Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a CON- 

STANCY or JOB as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH 

HAND. Can do plain zinework. Town, country, or abroad.— 
Address, W. D. A. 483, Liverpool-road, Holloway, London, N. 





. TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as CLERK. Is acompetent book-keeper and 
accountant, and is well up in prices and the usual routine. Six years’ 
reference. Town or country.—Address, ALPHA, 4, Great Percy- 
street, Pentonville, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a JOINER 

by trade, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN, 

Accustomed to all kinds of Machinery in the Building trade, 

Thoroughly competent in making out working drawings, &c.—Address, 
A. B. 126, Warwick-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, BRICK- 
WORK to any amount, or a SITUATION, as FOREMAN of 
BRICKLAYERS, or Charge of a Job. Thoroughly acquainted with 
drawings and setting out work. Good references.—Address, P. H. 
No. 54, Norfolk-road, Essex-road, Islington, N. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by a very good DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, EMPLOYMENT in an Architect's Office. Accustomed 

to prepare designs from rough sketches. Well up in perspective and 

general routine of the office. Good penman and colourist. Moderate 

salary. Unexceptionable references.—Address, ALPHA, 2, Lowndes- 
terrace, Knightsbridge, 8.W. 
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